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TO  THE  TEACHER 


Long  Ago  has  been  written  with  the  specific  aim 
of  providing  interesting  reading  material  in  the  Social 
Sciences  for  grades  three  and  four. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  appeal  to  the  interests 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades.  Exercises 
for  checking  and  measuring  the  results  of  the  reading 
are  given  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  Opportunities 
for  dramatic  interests  have  been  offered  and  many 
suggested  activities  have  been  listed.  The  vocabular}", 
with  the  pronunciation  of  unusual  words  indicated  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  is  well  within  the  range  of  the 
pupils  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  The  facts 
presented  have  been  carefully  checked  for  accuracy. 
All  material  in  the  book  has  been  tried  out  with  boys 
and  girls  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  under  actual 
classroom  conditions. 

History  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  a  people;  therefore 
many  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs  have  been 
included.  The  authors  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  children  of  the  early  school  years  know  about  the 
struggle  men  have  had  in  the  past  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  that  they  follow  this  struggle 
through  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  their  own 
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country.  If  our  boys  and  girls  give  to  their  country 
the  loyalty  and  respect  which  it  deserves,  they  must 
have  an  understanding  of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
of  those  who  have  gone  before.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book  to  build  up  a  respect  for  American  institu¬ 
tions,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  toil  and  struggle  by 
which  these  institutions  were  created. 
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UNIT  ONE— VERY  LONG  AGO 

I.  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVED  IN  EARLIEST  TIMES 
The  Thee  Dwellers 

Many  thousands  of  years  ago  the  climate  of  the 
earth  was  warmer  than  it  is  to-day.  Plants  grew  very 
large  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  remains  of  some  of 
these  plants  have  been  found  in  coal  beds.  Wise  men 
tell  us  that  these  early  plants  were  larger  than  the 
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trees  and  ferns  which  now  grow  in  the  hottest  and 
wettest  countries. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the  men  who  lived 
in  those  days.  They  left  no  pictures  of  themselves  on 
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the  cave  w^alls.  It  is  believed  that  these  early  men 
lived  in  trees.  They  ate  their  food  without  cooking 
it.  Fire  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  skeletons  of  some  of  these  people  have  been 
found.  They  were  not  so  tall  as  the  men  of  to-day. 
Their  jaws  and  teeth  were  larger  and  stronger  than 
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ours.  The  bones  of  their  hands  were  longer  than  the 
bones  in  our  hands. 

But  as  we  have  said  little  is  known  about  these 
early  men. 

The  Cave  Men 

The  climate  of  the  earth  changed  in  time  from  a 
very  warm  climate  to  a  very  cold  one.  Slowly  it  grew 


Cave  Men  Defending  Their  Home 


colder  and  colder.  A  great  ice  sheet  crept  down  from 
the  north  and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Men  could  no  longer  live  in  trees.  They 
had  to  find  other  homes  during  this  ice  age. 

Perhaps  the  men  of  that  time  knew  about  the  caves 
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in  the  earth.  But  wild  animals  lived  in  many  of  the 
caves.  The  men  drove  the  animals  out  and  took  the 
caves  for  their  own  homes.  Probably  the  rooms  in 
the  caves  seemed  warm  and  cozy  to  the  people  who 


One  of  the  Early  Ways  of  Making  Fire 
The  Stick-and-Groove  Method. 


had  lived  in  trees  all  of  their  lives.  One  danger  must 
have  troubled  these  people.  Would  not  the  wild 
animals  return?  Then  something  happened  that  made 
it  possible  to  keep  the  animals  out. 

In  some  way  men  learned  how  to  make  a  fire.  The 
wild  animals  were  afraid  of  fire.  The  fires  which  the 
early  people  built  made  the  caves  more  comfortable. 
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Men  were  now  no  longer  tree  dwellers.  They  were 
cave  men. 

The  use  of  fire  was  a  big  help  in  making  people 
more  comfortable.  They  could  now  keep  warm.  They 
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could  cook  their  meat.  They  could  have  a  light.  Fire 
became  so  important  in  their  lives  that  they  wor¬ 
shipped  it  as  a  god.  It  became  the  duty  of  certain 
men  and  women  to  keep  the  fires  burning. 

The  cave  men  raised  no  vegetables  or  grain  to  eat. 
They  had  no  tame  animals,  no  cows  or  goats  to  give 
them  milk.  They  may  have  had  tame  dogs. 
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The  Stone  Age 

After  thousands  of  years  the  climate  of  the  earth 
changed  again.  The  sun  shone  warmer  and  the  ice 
melted.  Trees  and  fruits  began  to  grow  once  more. 
It  was  now  easier  to  find  food  and  to  keep  warm. 

We  call  this  period  the  Stone  Age.  The  men  of 
this  age  were  taller  and  better-looking  than  the  tree 
men  or  the  early  cave  men.  They  were  more  clever, 
too. 

These  men  could  make  axes  and  other  tools.  Later 
they  built  rude  houses.  They  made  tables  and  benches 
for  their  homes. 

In  Switzerland,  a  country  of  Europe,  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  Later  Stone  Age  houses  have  been 
found.  They  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  bed 
one  dry  season.  From  these  remains  we  learn  that 
the  Later  Stone  Age  men  raised  grain  which  was  used 
for  food.  So  the  men  of  this  age  were  the  first  farmers. 
They  also  had  horses,  cows,  and  dogs. 

Of  course,  the  Stone  Age  men  still  went  hunting 
almost  every  day.  They  hunted  with  bows  and 
arrows,  clubs,  and  spears.  The  spear  was  made  by 
fastening  a  sharp  stone  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 

The  Later  Stone  Age  people  learned  to  make 
dishes,  also.  They  needed  dishes  in  order  to  cook 
their  food  over  the  fire.  The  first  dishes  were  made 
of  stone.  But  stone  dishes  were  very  heavy. 
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One  day  some  one  found  that  dishes  could  be  made 
of  clay.  A  framework  of  rushes  was  covered  with 
clay  and  placed  in  the  fire.  The  rushes  were  burned 
away  and  the  clay  was  hardened  into  a  dish.  Some¬ 
times  a  gourd  was  used  to  shape  the  clay.  Pots  and 
kettles  were  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  women  of  this  age  learned  how  to  make  long 
strips  out  of  plant  and  wool  fibers.  They  wove  these 
strips  into  coarse  cloth.  The  women  made  necklaces 
by  stringing  shells  and  the  teeth  of  animals  together. 

Men  had  now  learned  the  use  of  fire.  They  knew 
how  to  make  tools  and  build  homes.  They  used 
horses  and  dogs  to  help  them.  The  women  wove 
cloth  which  was  used  for  clothing.  Good  dishes  were 
made. 

In  fact,  the  people  of  the  Later  Stone  Age  lived  as 
well  as  the  Indians  whom  Columbus  found  when  he 
discovered  America. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  seven  sentences  below,  using  in  each  the 
word  or  group  of  words  in  parenthesis  which  makes 
the  sentence  correct.  Then  count  your  score.  Each 
correct  answer  counts  two  points. 

1.  The  tree  dwellers  were  (taller)  (shorter)  than  the 
men  of  to-day. 

2.  Fire  made  the  caves  a  safer  place  for  (men^ 
(animals) 
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3.  The  Stone  Age  men  hunted  with  (slings)  (bows 
and  arrows). 

4.  It  was  more  important  to  know  how  (to  make 
stone  weapons)  (to  make  a  fire). 

5.  The  earliest  dishes  were  made  of  (stone)  (clay). 

6.  The  men  of  the  Stone  Age  were  (more  clever) 
(less  clever)  than  the  cave  men. 

7.  The  women  of  the  Stone  Age  knew  how  to  make 
(coarse  cloth)  (fine  cloth). 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

What  is  the  highest  score  which  you  could  have 
made?  The  lowest  score? 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  some  animal  that  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  cave  men. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  clay  bowl  which  the  Stone 
Age  people  might  have  made. 

3.  Make  a  picture  of  a  bow  and  arrow  and  of  a 
spear  which  the  early  men  used  in  hunting. 

II.  HOW  THE  SHEPHERDS  LIVED 

There  was  less  danger  of  starving  when  men  learned 
to  keep  tame  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats.  These  animals 
furnished  milk  and  meat  for  food,  and  skins  for 
clothing. 

The  men  who  took  care  of  the  flocks  ' were  called 
shepherds.  The  shepherds  moved  from  place  to  place 
in  order  to  find  food  and  water  for  their  flocks.  When 
a  place  was  found  that  had  plenty  of  food  and  water, 
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the  shepherds  would  sometimes  stay  there  long 
enough  to  gather  wool  from  their  sheep  and  to  weave 
the  wool  into  cloth. 

The  shepherd  tribes  had  leaders  who  ruled  much  as 
the  father  of  a  family  does.  Later  the  rulers  of  the 
tribes  were  called  kings. 

Abraham  was  an  early  leader  of  the  Hebrew  tribes. 
He  led  his  people  from  place  to  place  to  find  food 
for  their  flocks.  His  son  Isaac  and  his  grandson  Jacob 
also  were  tribal  leaders.  Jacob  had  another  name. 
It  was  Israel.  Sometimes  his  people  were  called  the 
children  of  Israel  or  Israelites. 

These  early  shepherd  people  were  very  religious. 
The  Old  Testament  tells  about  their  religion.  This 
religion  taught  them  to  worship  one  God. 

Three  famous  heroes  of  the  Israelites  were  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  David.  If  we  know  about  these  men  we 
shall  understand  much  of  the  early  life  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

Joseph 

Joseph,  Jacob’s  favorite  son,  was  a  hero  who  had 
many  wonderful  adventures.  When  Joseph  was  a 
little  boy,  he  dreamed  often  about  his  brothers,  his 
father,  and  himself.  In  one  of  his  dreams  he  thought 
that  the  sun  and  moon  bowed  down  to  him.  In  an¬ 
other  dream  he  saw  eleven  sheaves  of  grain  bow  down 
to  his  sheaf. 
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Joseph’s  brothers  were  not  pleased  when  he  told 
them  about  his  dreams.  They  thought  the  dreams 
meant  that  he  might  become  a  leader  and  perhaps 
rule  over  them.  The  brothers  became  very  angry 
when  their  father  gave  Joseph  a  beautiful  coat  of 
many  colors. 

One  day,  when  the  brothers  were  tending  their 
flocks  some  distance  from  home,  Joseph  came  to  visit 
them.  The  cruel  brothers  tore  off  Joseph’s  beautiful 
coat.  Then  they  sold  him  to  some  strange  men  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  brothers  took  Joseph’s  coat  and  dipped  it  into 
the  blood  of  a  sheep  which  had  just  been  killed.  They 
took  the  coat  to  their  father.  Jacob  thought  that 
some  wild  animal  had  eaten  his  favorite  son.  The 
old  father  was  very  sad  that  day. 

The  men  who  bought  Joseph  were  traders.  They 
took  him  to  Egypt  and  sold  him  as  a  slave.  His 
master  was  an  officer  of  the  king  of  that  country. 

One  night  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  had  a  queer 
dream.  He  dreamed  that  seven  fat  cattle  came  out  of 
the  river  and  ate  grass  in  a  meadow.  Then  seven 
lean  cattle  came  from  the  river  and  ate  the  seven  fat 
cattle.  He  also  dreamed  that  he  saw  seven  large 
ears  of  corn  growing  on  a  corn  stalk.  Another  stalk 
grew  by  the  side  of  the  first  one.  This  stalk  had 
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seven  lean  ears.  Then  the  seven  thin  ears  ate  the 
seven  full  ears. 

These  were  queer  dreams.  Pharaoh  felt  that  he 
must  find  someone  who  could  tell  him  what  they 
meant.  He  called  the  wise  men  of  his  kingdom  and 
told  them  of  his  dreams.  But  they  could  not  tell 
him  the  meaning  of  the  strange  dreams. 

Now  one  of  the  king's  servants  had  heard  that 
Joseph  could  tell  the  meaning  of  dreams.  The  servant 
told  Pharaoh  about  him. 

Pharaoh  sent  for  Joseph  and  told  him  of  the  strange 
pictures  which  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep.  Joseph  told 
the  king  what  his  dreams  meant.  There  would  be 
seven  years  of  plenty  in  Egypt.  After  that  there 
would  be  seven  years  of  famine  or  want. 

Joseph  was  right.  There  were  seven  years  when 
the  grain  was  thick  upon  the  fields.  Then  there  were 
seven  years  when  no  grain  grew.  Much  grain  was 
stored  away  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  So  the 
people  of  Egypt  had  more  food  than  they  needed 
when  the  seven  years  of  famine  came. 

Pharaoh  was  so  pleased  wdth  Joseph  that  he  took 
him  to  live  in  his  palace.  Joseph’s  new  duty  was  to 
keep  account  of  all  the  grain  which  was  sold.  The 
Hebrew  boy,  who  had  been  a  slave,  was  now  the 
greatest  officer  of  the  king. 
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There  was  no  grain  in  the  land  of  Israel  where 
Joseph's  family  lived.  The  brothers  heard  that  they 
could  buy  food  in  Egypt.  So  they  traveled  to  that 
country.  They  did  not  know  that  the  man  who  sold 
them  the  grain  was  their  brother  Joseph. 

Joseph,  however,  knew  his  brothers  at  once.  He 
did  not  tell  them  who  he  was  but  asked  them  to 
bring  their  father  to  Egypt. 

Old  Jacob  knew  Joseph  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 
Joseph  forgave  his  brothers  for  their  unkindness  to 
him.  He  asked  them  to  come  to  Egypt  to  live.  What 
a  happy  day  this  must  have  been  for  Jacob! 

The  brothers  brought  their  families  to  Egypt  and 
found  homes  along  the  Nile  River.  The  Israelites  lived 
in  Egypt  for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

Moses 

The  Israelites  were  still  living  in  Egypt  when 
Moses  was  born.  A  new  king  now  ruled  the  land.  This 
king  did  not  like  the  children  of  Israel.  He  made  a 
very  cruel  law.  This  law  said  that  all  baby  boys 
born  in  Israelite  families  should  be  killed. 

The  mother  of  Moses  determined  to  save  her  baby 
if  she  could.  She  made  a  basket  boat  of  rushes  and 
put  the  little  boy  into  it.  Then  she  let  the  boat  float 
down  stream  to  the  place  where  the  Egyptian  women 
went  to  bathe. 
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King  Pharaoh’s  daughter  found  the  boat  with  the 
baby  in  it.  She  loved  the  little  boy  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him.  She  took  him  home  to  live  as  her  own  son. 


The  Finding  of  Moses 


The  baby  was  given  the  name  of  Moses.  The  word 
Moses  meant  “taken  out  of  the  water”. 

God  had  promised  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  some 
day  they  should  return  to  their  home  land.  This 
'  land  was  called  Canaan.  When  Moses  grew  to  be  a 
man,  God  told  him  that  he  should  help  the  Israelites 
escape  from  Egypt. 
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God  guided  Moses  day  and  night  for  forty  years 
while  he  led  his  people  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Many 
interesting  stories  are  told  of  this  wonderful  journe}^ 

The  land  of  Canaan  was  far  away  across  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Israelites  passed  through  strange  lands 
where  the  people  worshipped  idols.  They  began  to 
worship  idols,  too. 

Moses  asked  God’s  help  to  lead  the  people  away 
from  the  worship  of  idols.  God  gave  Moses  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  Ten  Commandments  became 
laws  for  the  people  of  Israel.  They  were  at  first 
written  on  tablets  of  stone. 

To-day  most  of  the  people  of  the  Christian  world 
believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  are  no 
longer  written  on  tablets  of  stone.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that  they  are  now  written  on  the  tablets  of  our 
hearts. 

David 

Many  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Israelites 
had  a  king  whose  name  was  Saul.  Once  Saul’s  army 
was  fighting  a  people  called  the  Philistines.  The 
Philistines  sent  a  giant,  named  Goliath,  to  ask  that 
some  man  in  Saul’s  army  come  out  and  fight  with 
him. 

What  was  King  Saul  to  do?  All  of  the  strong  men 
in  his  army  were  afraid  to  fight  with  the  giant.  For 
several  hours  Goliath  walked  before  the  Israelites 
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and  dared  them  to  fight.  The  king  must  have  been 
very  much  ashamed  of  his  soldiers. 

Now  David,  a  young  shepherd  boy,  was  visiting  his 
brothers  who  were  with  Saul’s  army.  David  had  a 


David  and  Goliath 


sling  with  him.  He  could  throw  a  stone  very  far 
and  very  hard  with  his  sling. 

David  begged  King  Saul  to  let  him  fight  the  giant. 
At  last  the  king  said  that  David  might  do  so.  Both 
armies  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  soldier  who  dared 
to  fight  Goliath. 
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The  shepherd  lad  picked  up  some  smooth  stones. 
He  put  one  stone  into  his  sling  and  the  others  into  a 
sack  which  he  carried.  Then,  with  his  sling  in  one 
hand  and  his  shepherd’s  crook  in  the  other,  David 
went  out  to  meet  the  giant. 

Goliath  had  a  long  spear  in  his  hand.  He  also 
carried  a  sharp,  heavy  sword.  A  soldier  walked  before 
Goliath  carrying  a  heavy  shield. 

The  giant  laughed  when  he  first  saw  David.  Then 
he  became  angry  at  the  thought  that  the  king  had 
sent  a  boy  to  fight  with  him.  He  rushed  at  David. 
The  shepherd  boy  swung  his  sling  around  and  around 
for  a  moment.  Then  the  stone  flew  from  the  sling  as 
fast  as  a  bullet.  It  struck  Goliath  in  the  forehead 
and  the  giant  fell  dead.  The  Israelites  shouted  for 
joy,  while  the  Philistines  ran  away. 

Years  afterward  David  became  the  King  of  Israel. 
He  made  his  home  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  David 
wrote  many  beautiful  songs.  These  songs  may  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  They  are  called  the  Psalms. 

Jesus,  or  the  Christ,  as  he  is  often  called,  was  born 
of  an  Israelite  family.  He  gave  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  world. 

Test  Yourself 

Read  the  following  sentences  very  carefully.  Then 
copy  them.  If  a  sentence  makes  a  true  statement, 
place  T  after  it.  If  the  statement  is  false,  place  the 
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letter  F  after  it.  Then  count  your  score.  Give 
yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  The  men  who  took  care  of  the  flocks  were  called 
shepherds. 

2.  Three  famous  heroes  of  the  Israelites  were 
Joseph,  Moses,  and  David. 

3.  The  New  Testament  tells  about  their  religion. 

4.  Pharaoh  made  Joseph  King  of  Egypt. 

5.  Jacob  had  two  names.  His  other  name  was 
Israel. 

As  you  copy  these  eleven  sentences,  write  a  word 
or  words  in  the  blanks  which  will  make  the  sentences 
tell  the  truth.  Give  yourself  two  points  for  each 
correct  answer. 

1.  The  Israelites  lived  in  the  land  of _ 

2.  The  King  of  _  was  their  enemy. 

3.  Moses’s  mother  made  a  basket  of _ 

4.  _ : _ _  daughter  found  the  basket. 

5.  She  named  the  baby _ _ 

6.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  far  away  across  the 


7.  God  gave  Moses  the _ 

8.  David  fought  a  giant  named _ _ 

9.  David’s  weapon  was  a  _ _ _ 

10.  David  later  became  the  King  of _ 

11.  He  wrote  many  beautiful _ 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

If  all  of  your  sentences  are  correct,  your  score 
should  be  32. 
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Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  basket  boat  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  by  his  mother. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  David’s  sling,  and  also  of  the 
sword  which  Goliath  carried. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  corn  stalk  with  seven  full 
ears  that  Pharaoh  dreamed  about. 


UNIT  TWO— COLUMBUS  DISCOVERS  AMERICA 
AND  A  NEW  PEOPLE 

Time  is  counted  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  Time 
is  often  spoken  of  as  so  many  centuries  before  Christ 
(B.  C.)  or  as  the  number  of  centuries  after  Christ 
(A.  D.).  A  century  is  a  period  of  one  hundred  years 
of  time.  The  letters  B.  C.  mean  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  letters  A.  D.  mean  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  that  is,  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

When  we  speak  of  the  year  1933  A.  D.  we  mean 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

About  the  year  1000  A.  D.,  the  people  of  Europe 
began  to  form  countries  such  as  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  These  countries  traded  with  each 
other  and  with  other  countries. 

The  people  of  India,  a  country  in  Asia,  had  silks, 
jewels,  and  spices  to  sell.  The  people  of  Europe  wanted 
silks,  jewels,  and  spices,  too.  But  it  took  a  long  time 
to  bring  these  things  from  India  to  Europe. 

Part  of  the  journey  had  to  be  made  on  slow  sailing 
ships.  Then  a  great  desert  had  to  be  crossed.  The 
journey  across  the  desert  was  made  on  the  backs  of 
camels. 

The  people  who  went  to  India  to  buy  and  sell 
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goods  were  called  traders.  Some  of  these  traders 
lived  at  Genoa,  a  city  of  Italy.  They  brought  many 
fine  things  from  India  and  sold  them  to  the  rich  people 
of  their  city. 

A  boy  named  Christopher  Columbus  lived  in  Genoa. 
He  watched  the  ships  sail  away  on  the  wide,  blue 
sea.  He  knew  that  it  took  the  traders  a  long  time 
to  go  to  India  and  return.  Perhaps  Christopher 
thought  that  he  would  go  to  India,  too,  when  he 
became  a  man. 

Most  people  in  those  days  believed  that  the  world 
was  flat.  Columbus  thought  that  it  was  round. 
He  believed  that  if  a  vessel  sailed  west  instead  of 
east  it  would  find  a  shorter  way  to  India. 

Columbus  wanted  to  sail  west  and  search  for  a  new 
way  to  India.  But  he  had  no  ships.  He  had  no 
money.  If  he  had  not  been  a  strong,  earnest  man 
he  might  have  given  up  his  plans.  But  Columbus 
believed  that  he  would  succeed,  if  he  went  ahead. 

He  asked  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France 
to  furnish  ships  but  they  refused.  Columbus  tried 
again  and  again.  After  waiting  for  eighteen  years 
he  secured  three  ships  through  the  help  of  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.  He  was  ready  at  last  to  sail  out 
into  the  unknown  ocean. 

Many  people  thought  that  Columbus  would  never 
come  back.  They  believed  that  he  would  reach  the 
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edge  of  the  world  and  tumble  off.  His  sailors  were 
afraid.  Several  times  they  talked  of  throwing  their 
leader  overboard  and  returning  without  him.  But 
Columbus  sailed  on  and  on.  He  found  land  October 
12,  1492. 

The  people  that  Columbus  found  in  the  new  land 
had  skins  the  color  of  copper,  like  our  pennies.  They 
had  coarse,  black  hair.  Sometimes  they  painted  their 
bodies  black,  red,  or  white.  They  made  paint  from 
clay  or  berries. 

Columbus  called  these  strange  people  Indians,  as 
he  thought  he  had  reached  the  country  of  India. 
Neither  Columbus  nor  anyone  else  in  Europe  knew 
that  the  great  country  now  called  America,  which 
he  had  discovered,  was  between  Europe  and  India. 

The  Indians  liked  bright  colors.  The  white  men 
gave  them  red  caps  and  strings  of  bright-colored 
beads.  The  Indians  were  very  happy  with  their  new 
presents. 

Columbus  found  that  these  Indians  were  omy  one 
of  many  tribes  that  lived  in  America.  Millions  of 
Indians  lived  in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South 
America.  There  were  fewer  Indians  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  these  did  not  number 
more  people  than  may  now  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

Some  people  once  thought  that  the  Indians  were 
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descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Many  scholars 
now  think  that  the  Indians  came  from  Asia  across 
the  Bering  Strait.  This  may  be  true.  The  Eskimos 
of  the  Far  North  look  somewhat  like  the  Chinese 
people. 

Wherever  the  Indians  came  from,  they  were  in 
America  hundreds  of  years  before  Columbus  found 
them. 

Did  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  build  cities  with  stone 
buildings,  temples,  and  streets?  Yes,  the  Mayas, 
Aztecs,  and  Incas  were  great  builders.  They  were 
well  civilized  in  some  ways. 

The  Mayas  lived  in  what  is  now  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  They  knew  how  to  clear  the  forests  and 
prepare  the  land  for  farming. 

They  knew  how  to  build  cities,  too.  These  cities 
contained  many  stone  buildings.  Their  temples  were 
decorated  with  great  carvings  of  kings  and  warriors. 

The  Mayas  made  beautiful  pottery.  They  had 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  ornaments.  The  early  Maya 
nobles  wore  armor  of  solid  gold.  Over  this  armor 
they  wore  beautiful  robes  made  of  feathers. 

The  Mayas  made  paper  out  of  plant  fiber.  They  also 
wrote  and  drew  pictures  on  bark  and  deer  skins  as 
the  northern  Indians  did.  They  had  a  calendar  that 
gave  the  days,  the  weeks,  and  the  months  of  the  year. 

Finally  the  Mayas  were  destroyed.  We  do  not 
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know  how  this  happened.  The  remains  of  some  of 
their  beautiful  palaces  and  temples  may  still  be  seen 
in  Yucatan. 

The  Aztecs  lived  in  what  is  now  Mexico.  In  fact, 
that  country  was  probably  named  from  the  Aztec 
war  god  who  was  called  Mexi.  These  Indians  came 
from  a  land  far  to  the  north. 

The  Aztecs  were  at  first  a  poor,  weak  tribe.  They 
built  huts  on  little  islands  in  Lake  Tezuco.  Here  they 
could  defend  themselves  better  from  their  enemies, 
Their  little  village  of  mud  huts  grew  into  the  great 
city  of  Mexico,  the  largest  Indian  city  in  the  New 
World. 

The  Aztecs  learned  to  mine  precious  metals.  They 
built  stone  houses  and  temples.  They  were  even  able 
to  write  in  a  crude  way.  Probably  they  learned  much 
from  what  the  Mayas  had  left. 

The  Incas  lived  in  what  is  now  Peru  and  Chile.  They 
worshipped  the  sun.  They  called  themselves  “The 
Children  of  the  Sun.” 

The  Incas  were  skillful  weavers.  They  made  cloth 
from  llama  wool.  Probably  they  knew  every  kind  of 
hand  weaving  that  we  know  to-day. 

The  ruler  of  the  land  was  called  the  Inca.  He 
made  everyone  in  his  kingdom  work  for  a  living. 
He  gave  each  farmer  only  as  much  land  as  he  could 
cultivate.  Every  farmer  gave  a  share  of  his  crops 
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to  the  Inca.  This  share  was  used  to  build  temples 
and  roads. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  group  of  words  in  parenthesis  which  makes  the 
sentence  correct.  Give  yourself  three  points  for  each 
correct  answer. 

1.  Time  is  counted  from  (the  birth  of  Christ) 
(the  time  of  the  cave  men)  (the  birth  of  Moses). 

2.  India  is  a  country  in  (Europe)  (Africa)  (Asia). 

3.  Columbus  believed  that  he  could  reach  India 
by  sailing  (north)  (south)  (west). 

4.  Columbus  called  the  people  he  found  Indians 
because  he  thought  (they  lived  in  America)  (they 
were  copper-colored)  (they  lived  in  India). 

5.  The  Mayas  lived  in  what  is  now  (South  America) 
(Mexico)  (California). 

6.  The  Aztecs  knew  how  to  build  (airplanes)  (rail¬ 
roads)  (stone  houses  and  temples). 

7.  The  Incas  had  (no  roads)  (only  Indian  trails) 
(good  stone  roads). 

8.  Many  wise  men  now  think  that  the  Indians 
came  to  America  (on  ships  from  Europe)  (across  the 
Bering  Strait  from  Asia)  (from  Africa). 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  ship  like  the  ones  Columbus 
used. 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  some  of  the  gifts  which  Columbus 
gave  the  Indians. 


UNIT  THREE— FOOD,  SHELTER,  AND  CLOTHING 
FOR  THE  INDIANS 


I.  HOW  THE  INDIANS  FOUND  SHELTER 

The  Indians  who  lived  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  did  not  build  cities  as  the  Aztecs  and  Incas 
did.  They  lived  in  small  villages.  Since  the  climate 
in  North  America  is  different  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  the  North  American  Indians  built  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  homes. 

Woods  Indians 

The  Indians  who  lived  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
are  sometimes  called  Woods  Indians.  We  call  them 
by  this  name  because  they  made  their  homes  in  the 
great  forests.  These  Indians  were  very  much  alike 
in  looks  and  in  habits. 

Most  of  the  Woods  Indians  belonged  to  the  Algon¬ 
quin  (al-gon'km)  nation.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Algonquin  family  had  such  names  as  Sauks,  Foxes, 
Potawatomies,  Kickapoos,  Mohicans,  and  Illinois. 
The  Algonquins  lived  together  in  villages  so  that  they 
could  protect  themselves  better  from  their  enemies. 

The  wooden  huts  of  the  Woods  Indians  were  called 
wigwams.  Sometimes  the  homes  of  other  Indians 
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were  called  by  this  name,  but  the  only  real  wigwams 
were  built  by  the  Woods  Indians. 

These  huts  were  made  from  young  willow  trees  if 


Indian  Tepees 


such  trees  could  be  found.  The  Indians  liked  to  use 
willow  wood  because  it  bends  easily. 

They  cut  down  these  trees  with  stone  axes.  Then 
they  placed  poles  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  apart. 
The  tops  of  the  poles  were  crossed  and  tied  together 
with  straps  made  from  deer  skins. 
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Some  of  the  wigwams  were  round  while  others  were 
oval  in  shape.  They  were  covered  with  bark  taken 
from  trees.  Pieces  of  bark  were  pressed  flat,  tied  to 
the  framework  of  poles,  and  overlapped  like  shingles. 
This  helped  to  keep  the  wigwam  dry.  A  plant  called 
cat-tail  was  sometimes  sewed  together  with  Indian 
hemp  to  make  a  roofing  for  the  wigwam. 

These  wooden  wigwams  were  used  in  winter.  They 
were  always  very  smoky  and  dirty.  The  Indians  must 
have  been  glad  when  summer  came  because  the 
summer  wigwams  were  cleaner.  They  were  cooler, 
too.  Summer  wigwams  were  made  of  poles,  fastened 
together  at  the  top,  with  light-weight  skins  or  rush 
matting  thrown  over  them.  Such  a  hut  was  called 
a  tepee. 

The  Iroquois  (ir'o-kwoi)  was  the  largest  tribe  of 
Woods  Indians.  They  lived  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  New  York. 

The  Iroquois  were  warlike  Indians.  They  had 
many  enemies.  For  this  reason  they  built  their  houses 
near  one  another.  They  also  built  a  high  fence 
around  the  village.  This  high  fence  was  called  a 
stockade. 

An  Iroquois  house  was  known  as  the  Long  House. 
It  was  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
wide.  There  was  a  passageway,  or  hall  as  it  might  be 
called,  down  the  middle  of  the  Long  House.  There 
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were  no  windows  in  the  house  but  there  was  an  entrance 
at  each  end  of  the  passageway.  Skins  or  heavy  woven 
bark  curtains  were  used  for  the  doors  at  each  entrance. 
The  doors  were  left  open  in  the  summer  time  in  order 
to  make  the  house  cooler. 
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Iroquois  Long  Houses 

There  were  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  passageway. 
Each  room  was  the  home  of  one  family.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty  families  lived  in  one  Long  House. 

Fire  pits  were  dug  in  the  passageway.  There  was 
usually  one  fire  pit  for  each  four  families.  A  square 
hole,  two  feet  each  way,  was  made  in  the  roof  above 
each  fire  pit.  The  smoke  went  out  through  these 
openings. 

Since  the  Iroquois  went  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  build  their  Long  Houses  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
moved  very  often. 
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The  Plains  Indians 

The  Indians  of  the  plains  moved  often  from  place 
to  place.  They  needed  homes  which  could  be  moved 
easily.  The  tepee  was  such  a  home.  These  Indians 
made  their  tepees  by  covering  poles  with  dressed 
buffalo  skins. 

The  buffaloes  were  very  important  animals  to  the 
Plains  Indians.  The  buffaloes  furnished  them  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Let  us  now  see  how  the 
buffalo  skins  were  used  in  making  a  tepee. 

A  number  of  slender  poles  were  placed  in  the  ground 
three  or  four  feet  apart  to  form  a  circle.  The  tops 
of  these  poles  were  fastened  together.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  buffalo  skins,  which  had  been  sewed  together 
by  the  women,  were  placed  over  these  poles.  Wooden 
pegs  were  used  to  pin  the  edges  of  the  skin  covering 
together  over  the  poles.  Larger  wooden  pegs  were 
driven  into  the  ground  around  the  bottom  of  the 
tent  to  hold  the  skin  cover  securely. 

The  door  of  the  tepee  usually  faced  the  east.  This 
door  was  made  of  one  large  skin.  Sometimes  the  ends 
of  some  of  the  skins  near  the  ground  were  pinned  back 
to  make  the  doorway. 

The  large  wooden  pegs  were  pulled  up  in  the  summer 
time  and  the  covering  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tepee 
was  rolled  up  on  the  poles.  This  gave  the  breezes  a 
chance  to  blow  through  the  tepee. 
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The  Indians  often  painted  pictures  on  the  tepee 
covering.  These  pictures  told  the  stories  of  wars  and 
hunting  trips. 

The  Sioux  (soo)  or  Dakota  tribe  belonged  to  the 
Plains  Indian  group. 

Southern  Plains  Indians 

The  Indians  of  the  southern  plains  did  not  need 
very  warm  houses.  The  materials  which  they  used 
in  building  their  houses  were  poles  and  a  tall  grass 
which  grew  on  the  southern  plains.  The  grass  house 
was  called  a  ki. 

In  building  a  ki  the  Indians  first  drew  two  circles. 
The  outer  circle  was  about  thirty  feet  across.  The 
inner  circle  was  smaller. 

The  Indians  placed  eight  posts  at  equal  distances 
apart  in  the  smaller  circle.  Then  fifty  slender  poles 
were  set  in  the  large  circle.  These  poles  were  tied 
with  willow  bark  to  the  posts.  Then  the  tops  of  the 
poles  were  tied  together.  Finally  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  was  covered  with  bundles  of  grass.  When  the 
ki  was  finished  it  looked  like  a  haystack.  A  ki  was 
very  comfortable  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  southern 
prairies. 

The  Indians  who  made  their  homes  in  kis  did  not 
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rove  about  the  country.  They  lived  in  villages.  They 
raised  corn,  beans,  tobacco,  and  squashes  in  the  fields 
near  their  homes. 

The  villages  of  the  southern  Indians  had  stockades 
around  them  much  like  those  of  the  Iroquois.  For 
greater  protection,  they  dug  ditches  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  stockades.  These  ditches  were  filled  with 
water. 

The  Indians  Who  Lived  in  Earth  Lodges 

Some  Indians  of  the  western  plains  lived  in  what 
were  called  Earth  Lodges.  The  tribe  names  of  some 
of  the  Earth  Lodge  Indians  were  the  Mandans, 
Omahas,  and  Pawnees. 

The  Mandans  lived  in  what  are  now  the  states  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
The  Pawnees  (paw'nes)  lived  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  Mandans  and  Pawnees  hunted  the  buffaloes 
but  they  did  not  live  in  tepees.  They  lived  in  per¬ 
manent  houses  made  of  mud  and  sod.  Since  these 
houses  were  made  of  earth  they  were  spoken  of  as 
Earth  Lodges. 

The  floor  of  the  Earth  Lodge  was  in  the  form  of  a 
big  circle,  sometimes  sixty  feet  across.  This  floor  was 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  beds  in  the  Earth  Lodges  were  made  by  stretch- 
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ing  dressed  buffalo  hides  between  the  posts  around 
the  circular  walls.  These  beds  were  very  comfortable. 
They  were  called  hammocks.  In  fact  the  Indians 
gave  the  word  “hammock”  to  the  English  language. 

From  twenty  to  forty  persons  lived  in  one  Earth 
Lodge.  These  Earth  Lodge  villages  also  had  stockades 
built  about  them.  These  stockades  were  surrounded 
by  ditches  filled  with  water. 

The  Indians  Who  Lived  in  Wickiups 

De  Soto,  a  Spanish  explorer,  found  Indians,  in  1541, 
who  were  living  in  wigwams  called  wickiups,  (wik'i- 
ups). 

A  wickiup  was  a  rough  frame,  oval  in  shape,  covered 
with  reed  mats,  grass,  or  brush.  It  was  not  very 
securely  built  because  it  was  used  by  Indians  who 
did  not  stay  in  any  one  place  very  long. 

The  name  of  one  tribe  which  used  a  wickiup  home 
was  Quapaw  (kwah'pah).  The  Quapaws  now  live  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  Indians  Who  Lived  in  Pueblos 

Much  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  is  a  desert.  There  are  Indian  tribes  living  in 
the  great  southwestern  desert  to-day,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  earliest  desert  Indians  lived,  long 
before  the  white  men  came.  These  Indians  are  called 
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Pueblo  Indians  because  their  villages  of  sandstone 
and  adobe  are  called  pueblos. 

The  Hopi  (ho'pe)  is  one  tribe  of  Pueblo  (pweb'lo) 
Indians.  The  Zuni  (Zoo'nye)  is  another  important 
Pueblo  tribe.  The  Hopi  Indians  do  not  move  from 
place  to  place.  They  live  in  permanent  villages  in 
the  desert. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  build  homes  that  keep  out  the 
heat.  These  homes  are  built  of  sandstone  and  of 
brick  called  adobe  (a-do'be).  Adobe  bricks  are  made 
of  clay.  Straw  is  often  mixed  with  the  clay  in  order 
to  make  the  bricks  hold  together  better.  After  the 
adobe  bricks  are  moulded  into  shape  they  are  dried 
by  the  sun.  A  house  made  of  such  bricks  is  called 
an  adobe  house. 

In  former  times  these  Indians  had  no  doors  in 
their  adobe  homes.  They  entered  through  a  hole  in 
the  flat  roof.  They  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  reach  the 
roof,  and  then  climbed  down  another  ladder  to  get 
into  the  room.  If  the  Indians  thought  that  enemies 
were  near  they  lifted  the  outside  ladder.  In  this  way 
they  locked  the  house. 

Many  years  ago  certain  Pueblo  Indians  used  to 
build  stone  and  mortar  homes  high  up  on  a  mesa,  or 
table-land,  above  the  desert  sands.  These  homes 
were  built  in  the  cliffs  as  a  protection  against  the 
fierce  Apache  (a-patch'e)  and  Navaho  (Nahv'a-ho) 
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tribes.  Later  these  ancient  Indians,  called  cliff  dwellers , 
left  their  cliff  homes.  Many  ruins  of  the  cliff  dwellers 
may  be  seen  to-day  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Indians  Who  Live  in  Hogans 

The  Navaho  Indians  live  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Utah,  a  part  of  Arizona,  and  the  northwestern  part 
of  New  Mexico  The  Navahos  do  not  live  in  permanent 
homes  but  wander  about  just  as  they  please.  They 
build  houses  which  look  like  half  an  orange  turned 
flat  side  down.  The  Navaho  home  is  called  a  hogan. 

The  hogan  is  made  of  logs  covered  with  earth. 

The  Navahos  weave  beautiful  blankets  on  the 
crude  looms  that  are  always  near  the  hogan. 

The  Indians  of  the  Northwest 

Many  Indians  are  still  living  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  Indians  live  much  as  they  did  in  the 
early  days.  They  build  their  houses  of  planks  made 
from  the  huge  trees. 

There  is  usually  a  great  pole  standing  erect  outside 
of  the  plank  house.  This  pole  is  called  a  totem  pole, 
It  is  carved  and  painted  in  a  beautiful  way. 

The  figures  carved  on  the  totem  pole  tell  the  deeds 
of  the  brave  men  of  the  tribe.  You  will  remember 
that  the  pictures  painted  on  the  buffalo-hide  tepees 
of  the  Plains  Indians  also  told  of  daring  deeds. 
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The  Eskimos 

The  Eskimos  look  somewhat  like  the  Indians. 
There  are  different  groups  or  tribes  of  Eskimos.  But 
all  Eskimos  speak  the  same  language.  In  this  way 


Building  a  Snow  House 


they  are  very  different  from  the  Indians  who  speak 
many  different  languages. 

The  Eskimo  language  is  very  hard  to  learn.  Mr. 
Stefansson,  who  lived  in  the  Far  North  for  many  years, 
tells  us  that  each  Eskimo  must  know  at  least  ten 
thousand  words  in  order  to  talk  to  his  neighbors. 

If  you  were  going  to  school  in  Nome,  Alaska,  you 
might  walk  down  the  street  with  a  little  Eskimo 
friend.  Probably  you  would  have  to  study  hard  to 
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keep  up  with  him  in  school  work.  Eskimo  boys  and 
girls  are  just  as  bright  as  English-speaking  children. 

The  Eskimos  spend  much  of  their  time  getting  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  just  as  the  Indians  do.  They 
often  build  permanent  homes  of  rough  stones.  They 
live  in  tents  of  skin  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Eskimos  build  snow  houses  near  the  sea  for 
shelter  when  they  go  hunting  for  seal  and  walrus  in 
the  winter.  These  snow  houses  are  small.  They  are 
usually  about  six  feet  high  and  perhaps  ten  feet 
across.  The  snow  houses  are  called  igloos. 

Some  Eskimos  still  use  tools  that  are  much  like 
those  used  by  the  men  of  the  Later  Stone  Age.  Others 
have  tools  which  they  have  secured  from  the  white 
men.  They  trade  seal  skins  to  the  white  men  for 
knaves,  needles,  and  other  tools.  Seals  are  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Eskimo  as  buffaloes  were  to  the  Plains 
Indian. 

The  Eskimo’s  clothing  is  usually  made  of  seal  skins. 
The  Eskimos  use  seal  oil  to  burn  in  their  stone  lamps. 
They  eat  seal  fat,  too.  Seal  fat  is  called  blubber. 

The  Eskimo  lines  his  house  with  skins  to  make  it 
warmer.  The  summer  tent  often  makes  a  good  lining 
for  the  winter  home.  You  may  be  sure  that  these 
people  always  wear  warm  fur  clothes  during  the  long, 
cold  winter. 
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Test  Yourself 

Complete  each  sentence  as  you  copy  it  so  that  it 
will  tell  the  truth.  Give  yourself  two  points  for  each 
correct  answer. 

1.  The  Indians  who  lived  along  the  Atlantic _ 

were  the _ Indians. 

2.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  nation  were 

called _ ,  _ _ ,  and 


3.  The  wooden  huts  of  the  Woods  Indians  were 

called _ 

4.  An  Iroquois  house  was  called  a  _ _ 


5.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  often  lived  in _ , 

which  were  made  by  covering  poles  with  dressed 
buffalo  skins. 

6.  A  hogan  is  made  of _ ,  covered 

with _ 

7.  The  Pueblo  Indians  build  houses  of _ 

and _ 

8.  The  figures  carved  on  the _ 

tell  the  story  of  the  brave  men  of  the  tribe. 

9.  Mr.  Stefansson  tells  us  that  each  Eskimo  must 

learn  at  least _ words 

in  order  to  talk  to  his  neighbor. 

10.  Snow  houses  are  called _ 

11.  Seals  are  as  important  to  the _ 

as  buffaloes  were  to  the _ « 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 
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Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  tepee. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  hogan. 

3.  Draw  a  hammock  like  the  ones  the  Indians  used. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  an  igloo,  which  you  imagine 
some  Eskimo  has  just  built  to  protect  himself  from  a 
snowstorm. 

II.  WHAT  THE  INDIANS  HAD  TO  EAT 

Sometimes  the  Indians  had  more  food  than  they 
could  eat.  At  other  times  they  did  not  have  enough. 
Their  food  supply  depended  largely  upon  the  climate 
and  upon  the  game  which  they  were  able  to  secure. 

Many  Indians  who  lived  where  the  soil  was  rich 
and  where  there  was  plenty  of  rainfall  were  farmers. 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  was  the  chief  crop.  Potatoes, 
pumpkins,  and  tomatoes  were  raised,  also.  The 
people  of  Europe  had  never  seen  these  useful  plants 
before  the  discovery  of  America. 

Each  Indian  family  had  a  plot  of  ground  near  the 
wigwam  home.  The  trees  on  this  land  were  killed 
by  burning  or  cutting  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  tree 
trunk.  This  was  done  so  that  the  trees  would  not 
shade  the  land  too  much.  The  crops  grew  well  when 
the  sunlight  reached  them. 

Corn 

The  Algonquin  Indians  were  one  of  the  few  tribes 
which  had  learned  that  their  corn  crops  would  be 
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Indians  Preparing  Food 

The  Kettle  of  Water  Will  Be  Heated  by  Dropping  the 
Hot  Stones  into  It. 


better  if  they  buried  a  few  dead  fish  in  the  hole  where 
the  corn  was  planted.  They  showed  the  early  white 
settlers  how  to  make  the  soil  richer  in  this  way. 

The  corn  plants  were  cultivated  by  scratching  the 
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soil  with  a  bone,  a  sharp  stick,  or  a  clam  shell.  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  the  Woods  Indians7  country,  was  long  enough 
to  ripen  the  corn  before  the  frost  came. 

Corn  meal  was  made  by  grinding  and  pounding  the 
corn  kernels  between  two  stones.  The  Indian  women 
made  corn-meal  cakes  by  mixing  the  meal  with  water 
and  then  baking  the  cakes  in  the  hot  ashes. 

The  Indians  liked  to  eat  the  green  corn  boiled  on 
the  cob  just  as  we  eat  it  to-day.  It  was  dried,  too, 
and  parched  over  the  fire.  The  Indians  often  took 
parched  corn  for  food  when  on  a  journey. 

When  enemies  were  near,  the  Indians  did  not  make 
a  fire  to  cook  food.  Sometimes  they  lived  on  parched 
corn  for  several  days. 


Wild  Rice 

Some  tribes  who  lived  south  of  the  Great  Lakes 
depended  on  wild  rice  for  a  part  of  their  living.  Among 
these  northern  tribes  were  the  Winnebagoes  and  the 
Chippewas. 

These  Indians  liked  wild  rice  very  much.  They 
often  traveled  many  miles  to  reach  the  swampy 
ground  along  the  rivers  and  around  the  lakes  where 
the  wild  rice  plants  grew.  This  region  is  now  a  part 
of  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Indian  women  paddled  their  canoes  in  and  out 
among  the  rice  stalks.  They  tied  the  heads  of  the 
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green  rice  stalks  together  as  the  boat  moved  slowly 
over  the  shallow  water. 


Gathering  Wild  Rice 


When  the  harvest  time  came,  the  women  paddled 
their  canoes  into  the  swamps  again.  They  pulled  the 
stalks  over  the  sides  of  the  canoes,  untied  the  heads 
of  rice,  and  shook  the  ripened  grain  from  them  into 
the  bottoms  of  the  boats. 

When  the  squaws  returned  to  their  wigwams,  they 
spread  the  rice  on  skins  and  placed  it  in  the  sunlight 
to  dry.  Then  a  large  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground. 
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The  hole  was  lined  with  deer  skins.  When  the  rice 
was  dry,  it  was  wrapped  in  other  deer  skins  and  placed 
in  this  hole. 

The  women  and  children  danced  and  stamped  on 
the  rice  until  the  grain  was  loosened  from  the  hulls. 
It  was  then  placed  on  large,  birch-bark  trays  and 
shaken  in  the  wind  until  the  hulls  were  blown  away. 
Only  the  grains  were  left  on  the  trays.  The  clean 
rice  was  placed  in  skin  sacks  and  saved  until  it  was 
needed. 

The  Indians  of  the  0  jib  way  tribe  still  gather  wild 
rice  in  Wisconsin.  One  may  buy  it  in  some  of  the 
large  city  stores.  It  sells  for  a  rather  high  price. 

Fish 

The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  fish,  oysters,  and 
clams.  Sometimes  they  had  a  clambake.  Let  us  see 
how  this  was  done. 

They  dug  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  and  put  smooth 
stones  along  the  bottom  and  sides.  A  fire  was  kept 
burning  in  the  hole  until  the  stones  were  very  hot. 
The  fire  was  then  raked  out.  Clams,  oysters,  or  fish 
were  put  into  the  hole.  Green  corn  was  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  of  clams  or  oysters.  Sometimes 
rabbit  meat  or  wild  fowl  was  added  to  the  clambake. 
The  food  was  covered  with  grass  or  seaweed  until  it 
was  well  baked. 
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The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  fished  for  salmon  in 
big  canoes  hollowed  out  of  great  logs.  These  were 
called  “dugout”  canoes.  Certain  kinds  of  fish  were 
speared  at  night  by  the  light  of  fires. 


An  Indian  Fishing  at  Night 


When  the  men  returned  after  a  day  of  salmon  fish¬ 
ing,  the  squaws  cleaned  the  fish.  After  the  fish  were 
cleaned,  they  were  hung  in  long  rows  on  poles  to  dry. 
When  the  fish  were  dry,  they  were  packed  in  baskets 
and  stored  away  for  winter  food. 
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Pemmican 

The  Indians  who  hunted  buffalo  and  caribou  pre¬ 
pared  a  food  which  they  liked  very  much.  It  was 
made  of  several  kinds  of  food  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  was  called  pemmican .  The  pemmican  was 
made  in  this  way: 

Dried  buffalo  meat,  dried  caribou  meat,  or  dried 
fish  was  mixed  with  sundried  berries  and  fruit.  Leaves 
of  mint  were  added  for  flavoring.  The  mixture  was 
rolled  in  fat.  It  was  then  powdered  into  very  fine 
particles.  After  that  it  was  rolled  into  balls  and 
packed  into  skin  bags.  The  skin  bags  kept  the  pem¬ 
mican  dry  until  it  was  needed. 

Often  the  pemmican  was  kept  several  years  to  be 
used  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food.  Admiral 
Byrd  took  a  supply  of  pemmican  with  him  when  he 
went  to  the  cold  lands  of  the  Antarctic. 

Stored  Foods 

The  Indians  sometimes  stored  food  in  pits.  These 
pits  were  usually  about  six  feet  deep.  They  were 
near  the  village  where  the  Indians  lived.  The  pits 
were  lined  with  birch  bark.  Rice  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  were  packed  in  dry  grass  and  placed  in  the  pit. 
Then  the  hole  was  closed  with  branches  and  earth. 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  who  live  in  the  warm  south- 
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western  part  of  the  United  States,  raise  corn,  peaches, 
melons,  peanuts,  and  pumpkins.  The  corn  and  pump¬ 
kins  are  dried  and  stored  for  future  use.  The  air  is 
so  dry  in  the  Pueblo  Indians’  country  that  the  meat 
furnished  by  sheep  and  cattle  is  dried  on  poles.  Green 
and  red  peppers  may  be  seen  hanging  near  the  dried 
meat. 

The  Pueblo  squaws  sometimes  bake  their  bread  in 
clay  ovens.  A  fire  is  first  built  inside  of  the  oven. 
After  the  oven  is  thoroughly  heated,  the  ashes  are 
raked  out  and  the  loaves  placed  inside.  The  front  of 
the  oven  is  closed  by  placing  a  big  stone  before  it. 
This  stone  serves  as  a  door. 

Salt 

It  was  sometimes  very  difficult  for  the  Indians  to 
obtain  salt.  They  secured  salt  in  different  ways. 
The  Pawnees  and  other  tribes  of  the  western  plains 
dug  it  from  the  earth.  Many  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
tribes  took  their  salt  from  the  water  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  They  placed  the  salt  water  in  kettles  and 
boiled  the  water  away.  The  salt  was  left  in  the  kettle. 
The  Indians  living  near  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  placed  buckets  of  sea  water  in  the  sunshine. 
The  warm  sun  caused  the  water  to  evaporate  leaving 
the  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket. 
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Maple  Sugar 

Have  you  ever  eaten  maple  sugar?  Real  maple 
sugar  is  delicious. 

The  Indians  made  maple  sugar.  They  gathered  the 
sweet  maple  sap  in  the  early  springtime.  It  ran  from 
the  tapped  maple  trees  into  birch-bark  buckets. 

The  sap  had  to  boil  for  a  long  time  before  it  be¬ 
came  sugar.  It  took  many  buckets  of  sap  to  make 
a  cake  of  sugar.  The  Indians  always  had  a  big  pile 
of  wood  ready  to  keep  the  fires  under  the  kettles 
burning  night  and  day. 

The  squaws  and  children  had  to  stir  the  boiling  sap 
to  keep  it  from  burning.  The  squaws  knew  how  to 
test  the  syrup  to  find  if  it  was  properly  cooked.  They 
let  a  few  drops  of  the  syrup  drip  into  the  snow.  If 
it  hardened  at  once  it  was  just  right  for  candy. 

The  syrup  had  to  boil  a  bit  longer  before  it  formed 
maple  sugar.  It  was  then  made  into  sugar  loaves. 
When  the  sugar  loaves  had  cooled,  they  were  placed 
in  birch-bark  boxes.  These  boxes  were  wrapped  in 
skins  in  order  to  keep  the  sugar  dry  and  cool  during 
the  summer  days.  The  Indian  children  always  looked 
forward  to  sugar  making  time. 

The  Buffalo  Hunt 

The  Indians  of  the  plains  always  had  a  big  buffalo 
hunt  before  winter  came.  They  needed  meat  for  food 
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during  the  winter.  The  buffalo  hunt  was  an  exciting 
event.  Prayers  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of  the 
water,  the  sky,  and  the  earth.  The  night  before  the 
hunt  was  spent  in  praying,  singing,  and  dancing 
to  these  spirits. 

The  buffalo  dance  was  held  in  a  special  lodge  built 
by  the  women.  The  chief  and  his  warriors  seated 
themselves  around  the  great  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
lodge.  The  chief  then  took  the  tribal  pipe  from  its 
buffalo-skull  stand  and  smoked  in  honor  of  the  spirits. 

When  the  chief  had  smoked,  he  handed  the  clay 
pipe  to  a  warrior.  The  warrior  smoked  and  handed 
the  pipe  on.  It  was  passed  until  each  man  had  smoked. 

The  chief  then  made  a  short  talk.  He  told  the 
women  and  children  that  they  would  help  in  the 
hunt.  He  told  the  men  how  to  round  up  the  buffaloes 
and  drive  them  into  the  trap. 

Perhaps  as  the  chief  talked,  an  Indian  scout  would 
come  running  into  the  lodge  to  report  that  a  big 
buffalo  herd  was  coming  not  far  away.  The  chief 
would  then  ask  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  buffalo 
caller  to  dance  the  buffalo  dance. 

The  dancer  wore  a  buffalo  robe  with  the  head  of 
the  animal  left  on  it.  He  put  the  buffalo  head  over 
his  own  head  while  the  rest  of  the  big  hide  covered 
his  whole  body.  The  warrior  danced  around  and 
around  until  he  was  too  tired  to  dance  any  more. 
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Then  he  went  away  by  himself  to  pray  that  he  might 
succeed  in  calling  the  buffalo  the  next  day.  The 
other  warriors  then  took  up  the  dance. 

After  the  buffalo  hunt  the  hides  were  taken  to  the 
village  to  be  dressed  and  tanned.  Some  of  the  buffalo 
meat  was  prepared  for  a  great  feast  which  was  held 
in  the  camp.  This  feast  was  to  celebrate  the  success 
of  the  hunt.  Most  of  the  meat,  however,  was  taken 
to  the  village.  Here  it  was  cut  into  narrow  strips  by 
the  women.  It  was  then  hung  up  before  the  fire  to 
dry.  Meat  prepared  for  winter  use  in  this  way  was 
called  jerked  meat. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  many  days 
after  a  big  buffalo  hunt.  Some  of  the  meat  was  made 
into  pemmican.  Robes  and  moccasins  were  made  for 
winter  clothing.  Many  of  the  buffalo  hides  were 
tanned  and  prepared  for  use  as  coverings  for  the 
tepees. 

Test  Yourself 

Now  that  you  have  read  this  unit,  ask  your  teacher 
to  let  you  talk  to  the  class  about,  “How  the  Indians 
obtained  their  food,”  or  “How  the  Indians  prepared 
their  food.” 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind  when  you 
are  thinking  about  your  talk: 

1.  How  the  Indians  made  corn  cakes. 

2.  How  the  Indian  women  secured  wild  rice. 
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3.  How  the  Indians  prepared  a  clam  bake. 

4.  How  pemmican  was  made. 

5.  A  description  of  a  buffalo  hunt. 

6.  How  the  Indians  made  maple  sugar. 

After  you  have  finished  your  talk  your  teacher  will 
give  you  a  score.  If  you  did  quite  well,  your  score 
should  be  40.  If  you  did  well,  but  not  so  well  as 
you  could  have  done,  she  will  give  you  30.  If  you 
did  poorly,  she  will  give  you  20. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Dramatize  a  buffalo-hunt  dance. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  kettle  in  which  maple  sap 
is  boiling. 

3.  Make  a  picture  of  a  “dugout”  canoe. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  tribal  pipe. 

III.  HOW  THE  INDIANS  MADE 
THEIR  CLOTHING 

The  Indians  who  lived  where  the  climate  was  warm 
wore  little  clothing.  They  dressed  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  weather  just  as  we  do. 

Indians  of  all  tribes  liked  to  use  feathers  in  their 
dress.  They  were  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with 
beads,  porcupine  quills,  paint,  or  anything  which  they 
could  use  for  decoration.  They  made  necklaces  of 
the  claws  and  teeth  of  animals.  Some  Indians  wore 
rings  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  lips  and  noses. 
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Tanning  and  Dressing  Hides 
The  Woods  Indians,  the  Plains  Indians,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  North  wore  clothes  made  from  the 
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skins  of  animals.  The  men  of  the  tribe  killed  the 
animals  and  often  skinned  them.  The  women  tanned 
and  dressed  the  hides. 

The  women  were  very  skillful  in  this  sort  of  work. 
Some  of  the  tanned  hides  were  as  soft  as  the  kid 
gloves  which  you  see  to-day. 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  visiting  an  Indian  camp. 
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Not  far  from  the  tepee,  several  women  are  working 
over  a  large  buffalo  skin.  They  are  dressing  the  skin. 
A  dressed  skin  has  the  hair  left  on. 

The  hide  is  stretched  flat  on  the  ground.  An  Indian 
squaw  is  using  a  stone  scraper  to  remove  pieces  of 
flesh  and  fat  that  remained  on  the  hide  when  the 
buffalo  was  skinned.  After  the  hide  is  cleaned,  it  is 
worked  down  to  the  same  thickness  all  over  by  using 
a  clam  shell  scraper. 

The  hide  may  still  be  too  stiff  to  sew  easily.  The 
women  soften  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  mixture  of 
animal  brains  and  fat.  This  mixture  is  left  on  the 
hide  for  several  days.  It  is  then  rubbed  off  with 
corn  meal  and  the  surface  of  the  hide  is  washed  with 
warm  water.  When  the  hide  is  dry,  the  women  rub, 
pull,  and  pound  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  clean  and 
soft. 

When  a  hide  is  tanned,  the  hair  or  fur  must  be  taken 
off.  It  is  first  covered  with  ashes.  The  lye  in  the 
ashes  causes  the  hairs  to  come  out.  In  many  cases 
the  women  scraped  the  hair  off  with  stone  knives. 
The  skin  to  be  tanned  is  cleaned  and  softened  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dressed  skin. 

The  Indians  had  a  way  of  treating  the  skins  so  that 
they  would  stay  soft.  They  put  green  oak  bark  on 
a  fire.  They  then  placed  the  skins  and  hides  on 

poles  over  the<srflf*y*Stf^^  the  oak 
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bark  went  all  over  them.  This  smoke  from  the  oak 
bark  kept  the  hides  soft  even  when  they  were  left 
out  in  the  rain. 

The  people  who  make  leather  goods  at  the  present 
time  still  use  oak  bark  in  tanning  hides. 

Many  of  the  dressed  hides  were  used  by  the  Indians 
as  fur  robes,  rugs,  and  blankets.  Blankets  were  worn 
by  the  men  for  warmth  and  because  the  blankets 
made  them  look  dignified. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  wore  coarse  woolen  blankets. 
These  woolen  blankets  were  woven  on  looms.  Cotton 
cloth  also  was  woven  on  looms.  If  the  blankets  were 
made  of  wool,  the  wool  was  probably  taken  from  the 
sheep  and  goats  of  the  Indian  herdsmen. 

The  Indians  obtained  their  dyes  from  nature.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  walnuts  or  butternuts,  you  know 
that  there  is  a  thick  husk  around  the  nut.  Before  the 
nuts  are  ripe,  the  outside  husk  will  stain  anything  a 
deep  brown.  The  Indians  boiled  the  nut  husks  for 
their  brown  colors. 

The  bark  of  the  red  willow  made  a  lovely  reddish 
color;  the  bloodroot  gave  a  deeper  red.  Wild  grapes 
that  grew  so  plentifully  furnished  blues  and  purples. 
Green  coloring  was  secured  from  boiling  green  leaves. 
The  yellow  willow  furnished  a  rich  yellow. 

You  have  probably  used  charcoal  sticks  in  your  art 
lessons.  The  Indians  used  charcoal  in  their  art  work, 
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too.  They  ground  the  charcoal  for  black  coloring. 
Crushed  white  limestone  and  powdered  white  clay 
gave  them  their  white  paint.  The  Navahos  mixed 
the  black  and  white  woolen  threads  to  give  the  gray 
color  used  so  much  in  Navaho  blankets. 

After  the  wool  was  dyed  it  was  often  placed  in  a 
bath  of  salt  water  or  of  sap  taken  from  the  wild  crab- 
apple  tree.  This  bath  set  the  dye  so  that  the  color 
never  faded. 

The  loom  of  a  Navaho  weaver  is  always  near  at 
hand.  Usually  it  is  just  outside  the  hogan.  Let  us 
examine  this  loom  and  see  how  it  is  made. 

Two  forked  sticks  are  thrust  into  the  ground  not 
far  apart,  with  the  forks  up.  A  pole  or  bar  is  laid 
across  the  forks  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
of  the  loom.  Another  bar  is  fastened  across  farther 
down  on  the  frame  post  to  form  the  lower  edge  of  the 
loom. 

Threads  called  the  warp  are  stretched  between  the 
cross  bars.  The  loom  is  then  ready  for  the  weaver  to 
begin  his  work. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women  do  the  weaving.  The 
woolen  or  cotton  threads  are  woven  in  and  out  through 
the  warp  thread.  The  thread  which  the  weaver  has 
fastened  to  a  shuttle  or  big  needle  is  called  the  woof 
thread.  The  weaver  begins  to  weave  at  the  bottom 
of  the  loom.  He  winds  the  cloth  on  a  pole  as  the 
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blanket  grows  larger.  The  cloth  is  never  cut.  If  a 
small  blanket  is  desired  a  small  loom  is  used. 

The  Navahos  do  not  draw  patterns.  They  plan 
their  patterns  as  they  weave.  So  no  two  blankets  are 
exactly  alike.  The  Navaho  blankets  are  much  prized 
to-day  and  the  Indians  sell  them  for  a  good  price. 

The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  made  a  cloth  from 
bark  and  grass.  The  bark  was  taken  from  cedar 
trees.  It  was  pounded  and  shredded  into  long  fibers. 
These  Indians  made  basketwork  hats  to  wear  during 
the  rainy  season. 

The  Indian  women  were  good  seamstresses.  They 
made  clothing  for  the  men,  the  children,  and  them¬ 
selves.  They  made  moccasins,  long  leggings  which 
reached  to  the  hips,  and  belts  to  which  the  leggings 
were  fastened  by  straps. 

Sewing  and  Designing 

The  warriors  wore  little  clothing  during  the  warm 
summer  days  and  during  the  tribal  dances.  In  cooler 
weather  they  wore  long-sleeved  shirts  that  reached 
the  knees.  The  men  of  the  plains  tribes  wore  trousers 
of  rawhide.  The  trousers  were  decorated  with  a  wide 
fringe  down  the  outside  seam.  Sometimes  they  wore 
war  bonnets  trimmed  with  feathers.  The  Sioux  chiefs 
were  very  proud  of  their  head  dresses  with  two  queues 
of  bright-colored  eagle  feathers. 
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All  of  the  clothing  had  to  be  cut  and  sewed  by 
hand.  The  women  sewed  with  bone  or  wooden  needles. 
Tendons  were  used  as  thread.  Tendons  are  strong 


Courtesy  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y. 
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cords  that  fasten  muscles  to  bones.  If  you  close 
your  hand  tightly  you  will  see  the  tendons  in  your 
wrist  stand  out. 

The  dress  worn  by  Indian  women  was  like  a  long, 
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loosely-fitting  shirt.  It  came  to  the  knees  but  did  not 
have  long  sleeves.  They  often  wore  fringed  jackets, 
too.  The  babies  wore  long  shirts  made  of  soft  yellow 
deerskin. 

The  Indians  decorated  their  clothing  with  porcu¬ 
pine  quills,  shell  beads,  and  fringe.  Sometimes  they 
embroidered  designs  with  colored  hair. 

It  is  said  that  each  tribe  had  a  different  design 
worked  on  the  moccasins.  If  a  stranger  came  into 
the  village  everyone  looked  at  his  moccasins  to  see 
if  he  belonged  to  a  friendly  tribe. 

The  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Seminole  Indians,  of 
the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  usually  wore  clothing  woven  from 
cotton  fibers  and  grasses.  They  also  made  beautiful 
robes  of  feathers.  Perhaps  these  robes  were  like  the 
ones  made  by  the  ancient  Mayas. 

The  Hopi  Indians  of  the  Southwest  raise  cotton  and 
own  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  They  usually  wear 
clothing  made  from  cotton  or  wool  fibers.  They  are 
very  skillful  weavers. 

The  Hopi  men  now  wear  gay  calico  shirts  and  short 
trousers.  They  have  hair  bands  which  are  often 
made  of  silver.  These  hair  bands  are  used  to  hold 
their  bangs  in  place. 

The  bangs  fall  low  over  their  foreheads  and  eye¬ 
brows.  This  keeps  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  desert 
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from  shining  into  their  eyes  while  they  are  out  tend¬ 
ing  the  herds  of  sheep. 

The  women  wear  woolen  dresses  which  are  usually 
dark  blue  in  color.  Embroidered  belts  are  worn  with 
the  dresses.  The  women  have  cotton  shawls  and 
buckskin  moccasins. 

Eskimo  Clothing 

And  now,  just  a  word  about  the  Eskimos  of  the 
Far  North. 

You  must  not  think  that  all  of  the  clothing  of  the 
Eskimos  is  made  of  seal  skin.  They  have  clothing 
made  from  bear  skins,  caribou  skins,  and  reindeer 
hides,  too. 

The  Eskimos  wear  two  suits  of  clothing  in  the 
winter.  One  suit  is  made  with  the  fur  inside.  The 
other  suit  is  made  with  the  fur  outside.  The  suit 
that  has  the  fur  turned  inside  is  worn  next  to  the  skin. 

The  Eskimo  woman  makes  all  the  clothing  for  the 
family.  She  cuts  it  out  of  the  skins  with  a  bone 
knife.  She  uses  a  fish  tooth  for  a  needle  and  reindeer 
tendons  for  thread. 

The  Eskimo  men,  women,  and  older  children  wear 
about  the  same  kind  of  clothing.  All  the  suits  have 
hoods  fastened  to  them.  There  is  a  pair  of  warm 
mittens  made  with  every  suit  of  clothes.  All  Eskimos 
wear  boots  of  seal  skin. 
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The  Eskimo  baby  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
who  does  not  wear  a  suit.  He  wears  a  little  shirt, 
such  as  Indian  babies  wear,  and  a  tiny  cap.  Both 
the  shirt  and  cap  are  made  of  very  soft  reindeer  skin. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  can  walk  he  will  wear  a  little 
suit  made  just  like  his  father’s. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  group  of  words  which  makes  the  sentence  correct. 
Each  correct  answer  counts  three  points. 

1.  The  Indians  used  (oak  bark)  (cedar  bark)  (wal¬ 
nut  bark)  in  tanning  hides. 

2.  The  Indians  obtained  their  deepest  red  color 
from  (willow  bark)  (charcoal)  (bloodroot). 

3.  The  Navahos  (draw  a  pattern)  (do  not  draw  a 
pattern)  as  they  weave. 

4.  The  Eskimo  men  and  women  wear  (about  the 
same  kind  of  clothing)  (very  different  kinds  of  cloth¬ 
ing). 

5.  The  threads  which  are  stretched  between  the 
cross-bars  of  a  loom  are  called  (the  warp)  (the  woof). 

6.  The  Indian  women  made  (moccasins  and  leg¬ 
gings)  (hats  and  coats). 

7.  The  dress  of  the  Indian  woman  (had  long  sleeves) 
(did  not  have  long  sleeves). 

8.  After  wool  was  dyed  it  was  placed  (in  a  cold 
water  bath)  (in  a  salt  water  bath)  (in  a  hot  water 
bath)  to  set  the  color. 
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Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  Navaho  loom. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  moccasin. 

3.  The  totem  of  the  Delaware  tribe  was  a  turtle. 
Make  a  picture  of  a  very  small  turtle  on  the  moccasin 


UNIT  FOUR— THE  WAYS  OF  THE  INDIANS 

I.  HOW  THE  INDIANS  TALKED  AND 
USED  SIGNS 

The  Indians  in  North  America  did  not  all  speak 
the  same  language.  Scholars  tell  us  that  about  two 
hundred  different  languages  were  spoken. 

There  is  one  form  of  language  which  can  be  fairly 
well  understood  all  over  the  world.  That  is  the 
language  of  signs  or  gestures. 

Signals 

Indians  made  good  use  of  the  sign  language.  They 
had  certain  signals  and  used  them  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Boy  Scouts  use  the  wigwag  signals  to-day. 
If  an  Indian  waved  his  blanket  over  his  head,  that 
told  his  people  an  enemy  was  coming.  If  he  spread 
his  blanket  open  and  waved  it  slowly  in  front  of  him, 
he  told  them  that  everything  was  all  right. 

An  Indian  made  smoke  signs  in  this  way:  The  fire 
was  made  of  bark,  weeds,  or  anything  that  would 
burn  slowly  and  make  a  big  smoke.  Then  the  Indian 
waved  his  blanket  over  the  fire  so  that  the  smoke 
rolled  out  in  clouds.  Each  puff  or  cloud  of  smoke 
meant  something.  If  the  blanket  was  waved  rapidly, 
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Talking  with  Smoke 


the  smoke  rolled  out  rapidly.  If  it  was  waved  slowly, 
the  smoke  broke  away  slowly. 

Each  puff  or  cloud  of  smoke  was  like  a  dot  or  a 
dash  in  the  telegraph  code.  Each  had  its  meaning. 
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It  might  mean  that  a  herd  of  buffalo  was  in  sight. 
It  might  mean  that  danger  was  near. 

Indians  made  much  use  of  hand  gestures  in  making 
strangers  understand  them.  Shaking  hands  was  al- 
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ways  a  sign  of  friendship.  The  greatest  signal  of 
friendliness  between  Indian  tribes  or  between  Indians 
and  white  men  was  smoking  the  peace  pipe  or  calumet. 

Sign  Writing 

Indians  had  no  telephones,  post  offices,  telegraphs, 
or  radios.  They  did  have  swift,  well-trained  Indian 
runners.  These  special  runners  carried  messages.  The 
Indians  had  no  paper  or  pens.  They  had  no  written 
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language  of  A ,  B ,  C’s  or  words.  How  then  could 
they  send  letters?  How  do  you  think  they  made 
other  tribes  understand  what  they  wanted  to  tell 
them?  They  drew  pictures  and  signs. 


Here  are  some  of  the  pictures  and  signs  they  used: 

The  Indians  drew  pictures  on  birch  bark  or  white 
deer  skin.  They  used  the  juice  of  berries  and  roots 
for  ink  and  the  twig  of  a  tree  for  a  brush.  The  more 
ambitious  Indians  sometimes  made  a  brush  from  the 
hair  of  animals. 
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The  English,  Spanish,  and  early  French  settlers 
learned  many  words  from  the  Indians.  They  kept 
the  words  as  a  part  of  their  own  languages. 

Tobacco ,  squash ,  caribou ,  hammock ,  hickory ,  succo¬ 
tash ,  tomato ,  and  moccasin  are  words  which  the  Indians 
gave  us. 

The  Indians  kept  records  of  tribal  happenings  and 
of  the  seasons  by  drawing  pictures.  You  have  read 
of  the  pictures  drawn  on  the  hides  that  covered  the 
tepees.  You  have  also  read  of  the  carvings  on  the 
totem  poles.  Each  picture  and  carving  told  a  story 
about  the  history  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  family  that 
lived  in  the  tepee,  or  in  the  plank  house  near  which 
the  totem  pole  stood. 

Wampum  Writing 

The  Iroquois  Indians  were  especially  proud  of  their 
picture  writing  and  of  their  wampum  writing,  too. 
Wampum  writing  did  not  look  like  your  writing. 

When  the  Iroquois  wanted  to  remember  some  im¬ 
portant  bit  of  tribal  history,  they  wove  a  belt  or  a 
string  of  beads  together.  These  beads  were  made  of 
pieces  of  polished  shell.  The  shells  had  holes  bored 
through  them  in  order  that  they  might  be  strung- 
together. 

One  famous  wampum  belt  told  the  story  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  Delaware  Indians  and  William 
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Penn.  William  Penn  was  an  Englishman  who  settled 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  younger  Indians  might  have  forgotten  the 
treaty  the  wampum  belt  recorded  if  the  chiefs  had 
not  told  them  the  story  again  and  again.  Therefore, 
the  chiefs  would  take  the  wampum  belt  to  council 
meetings,  hold  it  before  the  Indians,  and  tell  the 
story  of  the  treaty.  The  chiefs  often  told  the  stories 
of  all  the  wampum  strings  and  belts  that  belonged  to 
the  tribe.  In  this  way  the  history  of  all  tribal  happen¬ 
ings  was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  five  sentences.  Mark  the  sentence  with 
T  if  it  tells  the  truth.  If  it  is  false,  mark  it  with  the 
letter  F.  Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  correct 
answer. 

1.  If  an  Indian  waved  a  blanket  over  his  head  it 
was  a  signal  that  a  friend  was  coming. 

2.  If  an  Indian  waved  his  blanket  slowly  in  front 
of  him  it  was  a  sign  that  an  enemy  was  near. 

3.  The  Indians  drew  pictures  on  birch  bark  and 
white  deer  skin. 

4.  One  famous  wampum  belt  told  the  story  of 
Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

5.  The  Indians  had  no  written  language  of  A,  B, 

c:s 

Copy  each  of  the  words  in  this  list  which  was  at 
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one  time  an  Indian  word.  Give  yourself  one  point 
for  each  word  that  is  correctly  chosen. 


tobacco 

moccasin 

horse 

cow 

carrots 


oak 

hickory 

deer 

wolf 

succotash 


Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 


hammock 

tomato 

caribou 

picture 

fish 


Art  Expression 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  using  the  Indian  signs 
given  in  the  book  and  other  signs  which  you  think 
the  Indians  might  have  used.  Write  your  friend  to 
visit  your  house  on  the  lake  to-morrow  night.  Ask 
him  to  come  by  water.  Promise  to  take  him  on  a 
buffalo  hunt. 

II.  HOW  THE  INDIANS  TRAVELED 

Of  course  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  Indians  to 
go  from  place  to  place.  When  traveling  they  some¬ 
times  walked,  though  often  they  used  boats.  The 
Plains  Indians  usually  rode  horses. 

Some  of  the  trails  were  so  carefully  laid  out  that 
many  of  our  roads  follow  very  closely  the  same  route 
as  these  old  Indian  paths.  The  trails  were  often 
marked  by  cutting  the  bark  on  the  trees  along  the 
path.  This  cutting  the  bark  off  the  trees  was  called 
blazing  the  trail. 

The  early  Indians  had  no  horses  or  wagons.  Any- 
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thing  that  was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  on 
land  was  carried  upon  some  person’s  back  or  upon 
his  head. 

The  Indians  wore  around  their  heads  what  they 
called  a  burden  strap  to  help  hold  the  burden  or 
bundle  in  place. 

Traveling  On  the  Snow 

The  Indians  of  the  far  north  used  snowshoes  in  the 
winter  time  whenever  they  wanted  to  travel.  They 
made  the  snowshoe  frame  of  wood  or  bones.  They 
wove  strips  of  reindeer  hide  back  and  forth  on  the 
frame.  When  it  was  finished  it  looked  like  a  tennis 
racket  without  a  handle.  The  snowshoes  made  it 
easy  to  walk  in  the  deep  snow  because  they  kept  the 
feet  from  sinking  down  into  the  snow. 

The  Eskimos  trained  dogs  to  pull  sledges  over  the 
snow  and  ice.  They  learned  a  long  time  ago  to  use 
dogs  to  pull  their  sleds  and  to  help  carry  heavy  loads 
along  the  icy  trails. 

The  Indians  who  were  neighbors  to  the  Eskimos 
learned  to  use  snowshoes  and  sledges,  too. 

The  Indian  sleds  were  made  from  bones  and  hickory 
sticks  with  runners  made  of  curved  buffalo  ribs.  The 
runners  were  lashed  to  the  hickory  crosspieces  with 
thongs  of  deer  hide. 


A.  A  Dugout.  B.  A  Bull  Boat  of  Skin. 
C.  A  Birch-bark  Canoe. 
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How  the  Indians  Made  Boats 

Wherever  there  were  rivers  and  lakes  the  Indians 
made  their  journeys  in  canoes.  The  canoes  were 
made  of  bark. 

Birch-bark  canoes  were  so  light  in  weight  that  an 
Indian  often  carried  his  canoe  on  his  back  when 
going  from  one  stream  to  another.  An  Indian  birch- 
bark  canoe  was  truly  beautiful  with  its  white  bark 
and  gay-colored  design  of  porcupine  quills. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  birch  tree  with  its  white  out¬ 
side  bark?  This  bark  peels  easily.  The  Indians  used 
to  peel  big  pieces  of  bark  from  the  tree  trunks.  They 
peeled  the  bark  off  in  pieces  as  large  as  they  possibly 
could.  The  large  pieces  needed  less  sewing  when  the 
canoe  frame  was  covered. 

The  Indians  used  paddles  to  make  the  canoes  glide 
silently  and  swiftly  through  the  water. 

The  Mandans  and  other  tribes  of  the  plains  living 
near  the  Missouri  River  used  boats  made  of  skins. 
The  skin  boats  were  made  by  stretching  fresh  buffalo 
hides  over  a  frame  of  willows.  There  were  skin  boats 
that  were  shaped  much  like  birch-bark  canoes.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  skin  boats  were  round  in  shape  and 
looked  like  big  tubs.  These  skin  boats  were  called 
bull  boats.  Probably  the  bull  boats  were  made  from 
the  hides  of  buffalo  bulls. 

These  boats  were  not  used  for  pleasure  because 
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they  were  too  clumsy  to  row  easily.  The  Indian  men 
did  not  like  them  but  the  squaws  used  the  skin  boats 
to  carry  loads  across  the  rivers.  Rafts  made  of  logs 
or  rushes  were  also  used  to  cross  rivers.  The  rafts 
were  not  used  for  traveling  up  or  down  streams.  The 
Indians  of  California  made  a  sort  of  boat  by  tying 
rushes  together. 

Great  white  cedar  trees  grew  in  what  is  now  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  Indians  of  this  country  made 
very  large  canoes  from  these  cedar  trees.  Sometimes 
the  whole  tree  was  used  for  one  canoe. 

The  usual  length  of  the  cedar  tree  canoe  was  about 
ten  feet.  The  cedar  canoes  were  called  dugouts.  They 
were  given  this  name  because  they  were  made  by 
really  digging  out  the  inside  of  a  log. 

The  Indians  would  roll  a  log  away  from  other  logs 
and  trees.  Then  they  would  start  a  fire  along  the 
top  side  of  the  log  and  let  the  fire  burn  out  a  trough. 
When  the  fire  had  burned  a  trough  wide  enough  to 
suit  the  Indians,  they  scraped  all  the  soft  burned  wood 
from  the  inside  of  the  trough  with  a  stone  or  sharp 
shell.  The  ends  of  the  log  canoes  were  shaped  to 
points  so  that  they  could  cut  through  the  water  more 
easily. 

The  Indian  fishermen  used  their  big  cedar  dugouts 
when  they  went  fishing  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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How  the  Indians  Moved  Their  Camps 

The  Indians  of  the  plains  were  expert  horseback 
riders.  Every  tribe  had  its  horses  and  Indian  ponies. 
Whenever  a  tribe  moved,  most  of  its  belongings  were 
tied  onto  the  travois.  The  travois  was  made  by  tying 
the  small  ends  of  two  poles  together  with  strong 
thongs  that  were  long  enough  to  go  around  the  horse’s 
neck.  The  large  ends  of  the  poles  rested  on  the  ground. 
The  tepees  and  all  the  belongings  of  the  Indians  were 
lashed  on  the  poles  that  dragged  on  the  ground. 

Each  warrior  carried  his  bow  and  arrows  as  he  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  He  was  ready  to  fight 
any  foe  or  to  shoot  any  game  that  he  might  see  along 
the  way. 

The  horses  dragging  the  travois  came  next  in  the 
procession.  Usually  the  older  boys  rode  these  horses. 
The  little  children  rode  on  top  of  the  lugg&ge  which 
was  tied  to  the  travois.  The  Indian  squaws  trudged 
along  last  in  the  procession.  They  carried  the  extra 
luggage  on  their  backs.  They  used  either  burden 
straps  or  leather  thongs  across  their  foreheads  to  help 
hold  the  loads  in  place. 

The  Indians  always  traveled  in  company  with 
others  when  they  moved  camp.  They  traveled  to¬ 
gether  because  in  this  way  they  were  safer  from 
enemies  who  might  be  lurking  along  the  trail. 
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Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  seven  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  groups  of  words  in  parenthesis  which  makes  the 
sentence  tell  the  truth.  Give  yourself  two  points 
for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  The  early  Indians  used  (horses)  (wagons) 
(burden  straps)  to  carry  loads. 

2.  The  Indians  traveled  on  the  water  in  (row 
boats)  (steamships)  (canoes). 

3.  The  (Iroquois)  (Mandan)  (Seminole)  tribes  used 
skin  boats  called  bull  boats. 

4.  The  Indians  who  made  cedar  dugout  canoes 
Lived  (on  the  Great  Lakes)  (on  the  Atlantic  coast) 
(on  the  Pacific  coast). 

5.  The  Indians  moved  their  camps  (on  travois)  (in 
trucks)  (in  wagons). 

6.  When  the  Indians  moved  to  a  new  place  they 
(traveled  alone)  (traveled  with  two  families)  (traveled 
with  a  company  of  families). 

7.  Probably  the  first  people  to  use  snowshoes  were 
the  (Iroquois)  (Mandans)  (Eskimos). 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Make  a  poster  showing  a  party  of  Indians  mov¬ 
ing  from  their  camp. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  snowshoe. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

4.  Make  a  picture  of  an  Indian  sled. 
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III.  HOW  THE  INDIANS  ENJOYED 
THEMSELVES 

The  Indians  were  not  always  silent  and  dignified. 
They  did  not  work  all  of  the  time.  They  spent  many 
hours  in  games  and  story  telling. 

The  Indians  loved  the  great  world  of  nature  about 
them.  They  had  stories  about  the  wind,  the  birds, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  seasons,  and  the  animals. 

Telling  Stories 

Each  tribe  had  its  story-teller.  The  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  tribe  gathered  around  the  camp 
fires  and  listened  to  his  stories  night  after  night. 

The  boys  and  girls  loved  the  story-teller.  They 
were  always  glad  to  hear  him  tell  tales  about  the 
brave  deeds  of  warriors  and  chieftains.  The  story¬ 
teller  told  these  tales  of  bravery  so  many  times  that 
the  children  remembered  all  the  stories  about  the  tribe. 
When  these  little  people  grew  old,  they  told  the  same 
stories  to  their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Some  Interesting  Games 

The  men  played  many  different  games  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  They  had  guessing  games  that  were  played 
with  sticks  and  stones.  They  had,  also,  several  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  ball  games. 

The  Indian  women  played  dice  games  and  football 
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games.  Little  Indian  children,  like  white  boys  and 
girls,  liked  to  play  at  doing  what  the  older  folks  did. 
Indian  boys  and  girls  played  at  war,  at  hunting,  at 
housekeeping,  and  at  dancing. 


A  Story  Teller 

All  Indians  liked  to  bet  on  games  of  chance  and 
skill.  They  had  a  motto  which  was:  “Help  me  to 
win,  if  win  I  may;  if  I  may  not,  make  me  a  good 
loser.” 

The  men,  women,  and  children  played  a  game  with 
plum  stones.  One  side  of  the  plum  stone  was  burned 
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black.  Seven  plum  stones  were  placed  with  the  black 
side  down  in  a  wooden  bowl;  the  stones  were  tossed 
into  the  air  and  caught  in  the  bowl  as  they  came  down. 


A  Game  of  Plum  Stones 


The  game  was  to  see  who  could  catch  the  greatest 
number  of  plum  stones  with  the  black  side  up. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  games  played  by  the 
Indian  men  was  a  game  of  ball  played  with  a  stick 
that  ended  with  a  crook  or  hook.  The  French  called 
this  game  lacrosse  (la-cross')  because  that  meant  a 
hooked  stick  in  their  language. 

The  Iroquois  were  especially  skilled  at  playing 
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lacrosse.  They  played  the  game  on  land  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  and  on  the  ice  in  winter. 

The  hooked  sticks  used  in  playing  lacrosse  looked 
like  long-handled  tennis  rackets  with  thong  laces 
across  the  hooked  end.  The  laces  made  a  pocket  in 
which  a  small  round  stone  was  carried.  The  aim  of 


the  players  was  to  carry  the  stone  or  ball  across  the 
opposite  goal.  The  goal  was  a  line  between  two 
posts  which  were  set  up  like  the  goal  posts  used  in 
our  football  games. 

Each  team  tried  to  keep  the  other  team  away  from 
the  goal  just  as  our  football  players  try  to  keep  the 
opposite  team  away  from  their  goal.  We  are  told 
that  matched  games  of  lacrosse  were  played  much  as 
our  baseball  and  football  teams  play  matched  games 
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to-day.  It  may  be  that  hundreds  of  Indians  played 
lacrosse  together.  We  know  that  there  were  not  any 
certain  number  of  players  in  each  game. 

Snow  Snake  was  an  Indian  game  played  by  the 
men  and  boys.  The  Indians  made  a  path  about 
seven  hundred  feet  long  by  dragging  a  log  through  the 
snow.  The  “snakes”  were  pieces  of  hard  wood  eight 
feet  long.  These  hard  wood  snakes  were  rounded  on 
the  top  side  and  flat  on  the  bottom  side.  One  end 
of  the  stick  turned  up  and  looked  like  a  snake’s  head. 

The  Indians  playing  the  game  tried  to  see  who 
could  send  the  snow  snake  farthest  along  the  path 
through  the  snow.  An  Indian  boy  had  to  aim  care¬ 
fully  before  he  threw  the  snake  or  it  would  be  buried 
in  the  deep  snow  beside  the  path. 

Whenever  the  girls  had  any  leisure  time,  they 
played  with  their  odd-looking  deerskin  dolls.  The 
little  Hopi  Indian  girls  had  dolls  carved  from  wood. 
These  wooden  dolls  had  feathers  instead  of  hair  on 
their  heads. 

The  older  Hopi  boys  and  men  had  a  game  called 
wela.  The  wela  was  a  hoop  made  from  many  strands 
of  corn  husks  wound  together  until  the  hoop  was 
about  two  inches  wide  across  the  rim.  The  wela  was 
set  rolling;  then  each  player  tried  to  throw  a  dart  into 
the  rim.  The  player  whose  dart  stuck  into  the  rim 
won  the  game. 
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The  wela  darts  were  usually  about  twelve  inches 
long  with  gay-colored  feathers  tied  onto  the  blunt 
end  of  each  dart.  Each  player  tied  a  certain  color 
onto  his  dart  in  order  to  tell  it  from  any  other  player’s 
dart. 

Indian  boys  played  at  war  but  they  did  not  use 
bows  and  arrows  when  they  played  war.  They  used 
twigs  that  had  mud  balls  on  the  ends  of  them.  The 
boys  shouted  and  yelled  war  whoops  as  they  threw 
the  mud  balls  at  each  other.  When  the  mud  balls 
were  all  gone  the  battle  was  over. 

The  boys  often  went  to  the  river  or  lake  when 
they  grew  tired  of  playing  war  and  other  games. 
Here  they  dived,  swam,  and  played  at  canoe  tipping. 

Running  and  Wrestling 

Wrestling  was  another  favorite  sport.  Ten  or  more 
boys  would  wrestle  at  one  time.  The  wrestling  matches 
were  great  contests.  Each  boy  chose  his  foe.  Wrest¬ 
ling  took  as  much  skill  and  strength  as  football  or 
baseball.  If  a  boy  sat  down  while  he  was  wrestling 
he  had  to  get  out  of  the  game. 

It  was  an  honor  to  be  the  swiftest  runner  of  a  tribe. 
When  the  boys  ran  races  they  chose  the  boys  against 
whom  they  wished  to  run.  They  had  many  races  in 
the  forests  near  their  villages. 
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Dancing  and  Feasting 

The  Indians  liked  to  dance.  Sometimes  Indian 
children  even  danced  the  Medicine  Dance.  They 
never  let  their  fathers  and  mothers  see  them  try  this 
dance  because  their  parents  danced  the  Medicine 
Dance  at  religious  ceremonies  only.  The  Indians 
believed  that  the  spirits  would  be  offended  if  anyone 
danced  a  religious  dance  just  for  fun. 

The  Indians  often  danced  because  they  thought  it 
helped  when  they  wished  to  do  some  great  deed. 
They  danced  the  war  dance  before  they  went  to  war. 
They  danced  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  when  people 
were  sick.  When  the  Indians  danced  in  religious 
ceremonies,  they  painted  their  bodies  and  wore  their 
finest  feathers  because  they  thought  this  would  please 
the  spirits. 

When  the  Indians  started  to  dance,  they  moved 
very  slowly  to  the  slow  rhythm  of  the  drum  beat. 
After  a  while  they  began  to  dance  faster  and  faster. 
They  shouted.  They  stamped  their  feet.  They  sang 
in  time  with  the  music. 

The  Indians  had  great  feasts  after  they  had  gath¬ 
ered  their  crops,  killed  the  buffalo,  caught  the  fish,  or 
picked  the  wild  rice. 

Wood  was  gathered  for  a  great  campfire  to  cook 
the  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  feasts.  The  most 
important  men  were  seated  first  at  the  feast. 
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A  prayer  was  said  and  then  food  was  offered  to  the 
spirits.  After  that  the  feasting  began.  A  guest  was 
supposed  to  eat  all  the  food  set  before  him,  but  he 
could  take  any  food  home  that  was  left  on  his  plate. 

The  guests  laughed,  told  stories,  and  joked  as  they 
ate.  The  host  prepared  the  tobacco  and  pipe  while 
the  meal  was  being  eaten.  He  then  filled  the  pipe 
with  tobacco.  He  passed  it  to  a  son  or  friend  at  his 
left.  This  man  lighted  the  pipe  and  handed  it  back 
to  the  host.  The  father  smoked  to  the  sky,  to  the 
earth,  and  to  the  four  directions — north,  east,  south, 
and  west.  He  then  prayed.  Afterward  he  handed  the 
pipe  to  the  man  at  his  left.  This  man  smoked  to  the 
sky,  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  four  directions.  He  also 
prayed.  The  pipe  was  then  handed  to  the  man  at  his 
left.  This  man  did  the  same  as  his  neighbor  had 
done.  In  this  way  the  pipe  was  passed  around  the 
circle  until  every  guest  had  smoked  it. 

When  the  tribal  pipe  had  been  smoked  and  each 
person  had  made  a  speech,  the  guests  went  to  their 
wigwams  for  the  night. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  ten  sentences,  using  the  word  or  group 
of  words  which  makes  each  sentence  correct.  Give 
yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  The  Indians  (had)  (did  not  have)  story-tellers. 

2.  The  Indians  (had)  (did  not  have)  stories  about 
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the  wind,  the  birds,  the  sun,  and  the  seasons. 

3.  The  game  lacrosse  was  played  by  the  (Seminole) 
(Iroquois)  Indians. 

4.  The  wela  was  a  hoop  made  of  (wood)  (iron) 
(corn  husks). 

5.  A  snow  snake  was  (a  small,  tame  snake)  (a  small 
piece  of  hard  wood  about  eight  feet  long). 

6.  The  Indians  (danced)  (did  not  dance)  before 
they  went  to  war. 

7.  Indian  dances  were  (always  for  pleasure)  (some¬ 
times  a  part  of  religious  ceremonies). 

8.  The  Indians  had  (dances)  (festivals)  after  they 
had  gathered  their  crops. 

9.  The  girls  had  (less  time)  (more  time)  for  play 
than  the  boys  did. 

10.  The  Indians  believed  that  the  spirits  (would  be 
pleased)  (would  be  offended)  if  one  danced  a  religious 
dance  for  fun. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  hooked  stick  which  the 
Indians  used  in  playing  lacrosse. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  a  snow  snake. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  wela  with  one  dart  sticking 
into  its  rim. 

IV.  WHAT  THE  INDIAN  PARENTS  TAUGHT 
THEIR  CHILDREN 

The  Indian  boys  and  girls  did  not  go  to  school  and 
study  books  as  you  do.  Nevertheless  boys  and  girls 
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in  Indian  families  were  taught  how  to  do  the  work 
they  would  have  to  do  when  they  became  men  and 
women.  The  father  taught  his  sons.  The  mother 
taught  her  daughters. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Indian  children  learned 
was  the  fine  lesson  of  obedience.  The  Indian  boy  and 
girl  did  not  have  to  be  told  to  do  anything  the  second 
time.  There  was  no  “wait  a  minute’ ’  in  the  Indian 
home. 

Another  important  lesson  the  little  Indian  boy  had 
to  learn  was  not  to  be  afraid.  Even  if  an  Indian  boy 
were  afraid,  he  would  never  let  anyone  know  it. 

Lessons  for  Boys 

An  Indian  boy’s  father  was  proud  when  his  son 
could  shoot  a  bow  and  arrow  well.  The  boy  was 
taught  to  shoot  quickly.  He  could  not  take  a  long 
time  to  aim  at  the  wild  animals  as  they  ran  or  at  the 
birds  as  they  flew. 

The  boys  learned  how  to  make  good  arrowheads  of 
stone.  It  took  sharp  eyes  to  find  the  flint  rocks  from 
which  good  arrowheads  could  be  made.  The  boys 
practiced  shooting  at  a  mark  nearly  every  day.  They 
also  practiced  spearing  fish,  if  a  lake  or  river  were 
near. 

Every  Indian  boy  learned  how  to  make  a  canoe 
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An  Indian  Boy  Learns  to  Shoot 
with  Bow  and  Arrow 


because  when  he  became  a  man  he  would  want  a  boat 
of  his  own.  Every  man  made  his  own  canoe.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  took  a  boy  a  long  time  to  build  his  first  canoe. 
Every  piece  of  the  framework  was  made  by  the  boy. 
Suppose  an  Indian  boy  told  you  that  he  worked  for 
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A  Crow  Indian  Boy 


one  moon  to  build  his  boat.  How  long  did  it  take  him? 

Boys  had  to  learn  how  to  make  fire  with  dried 
grass  and  leaves  by  catching  the  sparks  made  from 
striking  two  hard  stones  or  flints  together. 
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The  children  were  taught  the  dances  for  pleasure 
and  the  dances  for  religious  ceremonies.  It  was  not 
easy  to  chant  in  time  to  the  strange  rhythm  of  the 
beating  of  drums  or  gourds.  Sometimes  the  singing 
or  chanting  was  in  a  rhythm  or  time  beat  that  was 
different  from  the  drum  beat.  The  little  boys  had  to 
learn  the  different  musical  rhythms,  chants,  and  dance 
steps. 

The  Indian  boy  was  a  young  man  before  all  his 
lessons  were  learned.  The  biggest  day  in  an  Indian 
boy’s  life  came  when  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old.  That  was  the  time  when  every  boy  was  sent 
out  alone  to  watch  and  to  fast  for  several  days.  The 
boy  was  given  a  name  or  a  nickname  after  those  days 
of  prayer  and  fasting  were  ended.  Sometimes  he  fell 
asleep  during  the  time  of  his  fast.  Often  he  dreamed 
about  birds  and  animals  while  he  slept. 

Sometimes  a  boy  took  his  name  from  those  dreams. 
If  he  dreamed  about  an  eagle,  he  might  take  the  name 
of  Good  Eagle.  He  might  be  given  a  name  that 
stood  for  some  brave  deed  he  had  done,  or  he  might 
be  given  a  name  that  would  mean  he  was  a  coward 
and  faint-hearted.  He  had  to  keep  the  name  he  was 
given  during  his  fasting  days,  all  of  his  life.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  boys  tried  to  be  brave  and  wise 
at  this  time.  No  boy  wanted  a  name  which  would 
show  that  he  was  faint-hearted  or  silly. 
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When  the  boy  had  his  name,  and  was  thought  of 
as  a  young  man,  he  was  expected  to  take  his  place 
with  the  men.  As  a  young  man  he  was  given  a  horse 
or  a  pony  to  train  if  he  were  a  Plains  Indian,  a  Pueblo, 
or  a  Navaho.  If  he  were  a  Zuni  he  probably  would 
be  given  a  donkey  instead  of  a  pony. 

The  men  had  to  protect  the  village.  They  had  to 
hunt  and  fish.  They  had  to  make  the  canoes,  the 
travois,  and  the  bows  and  arrows.  When  the  men 
were  not  doing  any  of  these  things,  they  sat  around 
the  fire  and  told  tales.  The  old  men  sometimes  helped 
the  women  to  build  the  houses  and  tepees.  The  girls 
also  helped  with  the  housemaking. 

Lessons  for  Girls 

The  girls  were  taught  to  dress  and  to  tan  the  skins 
of  animals.  The  mothers  showed  their  daughters  how 
to  plant  corn  and  how  to  hoe  it.  The  girls  helped 
their  mothers  gather  the  corn  and  other  grains  in  the 
fall. 

The  girls,  too,  were  taught  lessons  from  nature. 
They  had  to  learn  the  signs  of  spring  and  of  the  other 
seasons  in  order  that  they  might  know  when  it  was 
time  to  plant  grain,  to  go  for  the  maple  sap,  or  to  get 
ready  for  the  fall  buffalo  hunt.  They  learned  which 
roots  were  safe  to  eat  and  which  berries  were  not 


poisonous. 
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The  autumn  months  were  busy  ones  for  the  Indian 
girls.  They  were  taught  how  to  take  the  hides  off 
the  buffaloes  killed  in  the  hunt.  They  had  to  learn 
how  to  keep  the  meat  and  other  foods  from  spoiling. 

Indian  girls  helped  their  mothers  make  the  clothes 
for  the  whole  family.  They  helped  to  cut  out  their 
father’s  shirts,  leggings,  and  moccasins.  The  girls 
liked  to  cut  the  fringe  that  was  used  so  much  for 
trimming  on  both  men’s  and  women’s  clothes.  They 
had  much  fun  making  pretty  patterns  of  embroidery 
with  porcupine  quills. 

The  girls  especially  enjoyed  coloring  the  porcupine 
quills  and  the  eagle  feathers  which  were  used  to  decor¬ 
ate  the  bonnets  and  queues.  They  never  thought  it 
was  hard  work  to  sew  the  feathers  onto  the  war  bon¬ 
nets  and  long  queues. 

The  girls  were  taught  to  wait  on  their  fathers  and 
brothers.  They  dried  the  tobacco  leaves  for  the  men; 
they  often  brought  the  pipes  to  the  warriors. 

The  Eskimo  women  taught  their  girls  to  make 
lamps  and  kettles  from  a  stone  that  was  called  soap¬ 
stone.  The  Eskimo  women  made  the  clothes  for  the 
family  with  the  help  of  the  girls  just  as  the  women 
of  the  Indian  tribes  did.  Eskimo  girls  learned  to 
carve  bone  ornaments  and  to  make  pretty  carved 
trinkets  of  walrus-tusk  ivory.  They  also  carved 
wooden  ornaments. 
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The  women  who  lived  on  the  western  coast  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States  made  some  pottery  but  it 
was  not  very  good.  The  women  of  this  section  taught 


A  Zuni  Indian  Woman  Making  a  Vase 

their  daughters  to  make  beautiful  baskets  of  bark  fiber. 

The  women  of  the  Pueblo,  Navaho,  and  other  tribes 
who  live  in  what  is  now  the  states  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  still  make  beautiful  pottery. 

Little  girls  are  taught  to  roll  clay  out  into  long 
ropes  about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil.  These  long 
strips  are  wound  around  and  around  until  they  are 
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shaped  into  bowls,  vases,  and  jars.  The  girls  are  also 
taught  to  make  beautiful,  colored  designs  for  clay 
pottery. 

The  little  girls  kneel  on  the  floor  as  they  model  the 
pottery.  Of  course  they  often  have  some  lopsided 
bowls  when  they  first  start  to  make  pottery.  How- 
ever  the  mothers  and  older  sisters  are  very  patient 
with  the  little  girls  and  do  not  let  them  become  dis¬ 
couraged. 

After  the  pottery  is  shaped,  and  all  the  rough  lumps 
are  smoothed  away,  it  is  set  out  into  the  sunshine  to 
dry. 

The  Indians  of  all  tribes  were  kind  to  their  families 
and  to  others  of  the  same  tribe.  The  fathers  took 
pride  in  teaching  their  sons  the  duties  of  an  Indian 
warrior.  The  mothers  took  pride  in  teaching  their 
daughters  to  do  all  the  different  tasks  which  they 
would  have  to  do. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  ten  sentences  and  place  the  letter  T  by 
each  sentence  that  makes  a  true  statement.  If  the 
statement  is  not  true,  place  the  letter  F  after  it. 
Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  Indian  children  had  to  obey  their  parents. 

2.  The  Indian  boy  was  taught  never  to  show  any 
signs  of  fear. 

3.  The  boys  did  not  learn  the  buffalo  dance. 
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4.  The  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  not  taught  what 
they  needed  to  know  to  live  well  in  the  forest  or  on 
the  plains. 

5.  The  Indian  men  and  boys  always  did  the  hard 
work  in  moving  camp. 

6.  The  Pueblo  Indians  live  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

7.  The  Eskimos  make  lamps  out  of  flint  stone. 

8.  The  biggest  day  in  an  Indian  boy’s  life  came 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

9.  The  women  and  girls  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  did 
not  make  pottery. 

10.  It  was  not  very  easy  for  the  Indian  children  to 
chant  in  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  beating  of  drums 
and  gourds. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Dramatize  a  buffalo  dance. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  vase  such  as  the  Indians 
made. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  head  dress  of  an  Indian 
chief. 

V.  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF 
THE  INDIANS 

Pleasing  the  Spirits 

The  Indian  had  to  struggle  to  get  food  and  shelter. 
He  knew  that  Nature  was  very  powerful.  He  knew 
that  his  life  was  a  contest  with  Nature.  Therefore, 
he  tried  to  win  Nature  to  his  side  when  he  went  to 
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war,  when  he  hunted,  or  when  the  harvests  were 
gathered. 

The  Indians  tried  to  find  a  reason  why  things  hap¬ 
pened  as  they  did.  Almost  everything  in  nature  had 
a  special  meaning.  The  Indians  thought  that  each 
person  had  a  spirit.  They  also  thought  that  the 
animals,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  and  such  things  as 
canoes  and  snowshoes  had  spirits. 

Many  Indians  believed  that  after  a  person  died  his 
spirit  returned  in  the  form  of  an  animal.  This  is  the 
reason  many  of  the  tribes  had  a  tribe  sign  or  totem. 
The  totem  represented  the  animal  from  which  the 
tribe  came. 

Certain  Indians  believed  that  they  had  the  power 
to  talk  with  unseen  things.  These  Indians  dreamed 
dreams  and  tried  to  tell  what  the  dreams  meant. 
They  also  said  that  they  could  tell  what  other  persons’ 
dreams  meant.  One  Indian  story  was  much  like  the 
Bible  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers. 

There  were  also  Indian  stories  of  how  the  animals 
built  the  earth  and  of  how  fire  was  brought  to  men. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  star  that  seemed  to  shoot 
across  the  sky?  Such  a  star  is  called  a  meteor.  The 
Indians  thought  that  the  meteors  and  the  lightning 
were  spirits  with  long,  flowing  hair  of  fire. 

Whenever  an  Indian  became  sick,  he  thought  it 
was  because  he  had  displeased  some  spirit.  He  thought 
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that  the  spirit  was  working  evil  against  him.  Then 
he  would  ask  the  medicine  men  to  help  him. 

Indian  medicine  men  gave  herbs,  roots,  and  oils  to 
the  sick  people.  These  remedies  of  nature  sometimes 
cured  the  illness  of  the  patient. 

The  Indian  warriors  thought  that  they  should  be 
careful  not  to  offend  the  spirits.  Therefore,  they 
made  offerings  to  the  spirits  before  they  went  to  war 
in  order  to  have  their  help.  The  priests  and  the 
women  at  home  prayed  for  the  men  while  they  were 
away  at  war. 

The  Indians  of  some  tribes  offered  the  flesh  of  a 
deer  or  a  buffalo  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the  spirits. 
These  offerings  were  made  while  the  braves  were  on 
the  warpath.  The  warriors  would  not  eat  meat  until 
some  of  the  flesh  of  a  deer  or  a  buffalo  was  burned 
as  an  offering  to  the  spirits. 

Festivals  and  Thanksgivings 

The  Indians  also  thought  the  spirits  were  glad  when 
there  were  festivals  and  thanksgivings.  Some  tribes 
had  as  many  as  six  festivals.  The  festival  of  the 
spring  was  in  honor  of  the  maple  tree.  The  Indians 
danced  and  thanked  the  maple  tree  for  its  sap  at  this 
festival.  The  next  festival  was  held  at  the  time  the 
crops  were  planted. 

The  festival  of  the  strawberries  came  a  little  later. 
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This  was  a  springtime  thanksgiving  given  for  all  the 
fruits  of  spring  and  summer.  Next  in  order  came  the 
festival  of  the  green  corn,  the  harvest,  and  the  New 
Year. 

One  corn  festival  lasted  four  days.  Dancing  and 
thanksgiving  speeches  were  given  each  day.  The 
most  important  food  at  the  four  feasts  in  honor  of  the 
corn  festival  was  succotash.  The  thunder  god,  who 
brought  the  rain,  was  thanked  at  the  corn  festival. 

The  thunder  god  was  called  Heno.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  the  rain  showers  that  helped  to  make 
the  corn  grow.  He  was  one  of  the  best  spirits  because 
he  was  so  kind. 

At  the  corn  festival,  the  Indians  danced  and  prayed 
for  rain  to  fall  from  the  sky  and  make  the  corn  grow 
large  for  the  autumn  harvest.  The  medicine  men 
scattered  ground  corn  meal  to  the  winds.  Turtle 
shells,  with  hoofs  of  goats  or  sheep  dangling  from  thems 
were  fastened  to  the  dancer’s  knees  in  order  to  make 
more  noise. 

The  Indians  who  fished  for  salmon  began  their 
work  with  religious  rites.  The  first  salmon  caught 
was  offered  to  the  spirit  which  they  thought  ruled 
over  the  river.  After  this  the  fish  was  cut  up  and 
cooked.  Then  each  fisherman  ate  a  small  piece  of  it. 
The  Indians  thought  that  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to 
offer  the  first  salmon  they  caught  to  the  god.  They 
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also  believed  that  bad  luck  would  follow  them  on  their 
fishing  trip  if  they  did  not  make  this  offering.  They 
thought  that  the  first  of  all  good  things  belonged  to 
the  spirits. 

What  the  Indians  Believed  About  Heaven 

Some  books  tell  us  the  Indians  believed  that  after 
death  the  spirits  of  their  friends  went  to  live  in  a 
Happy  Hunting  Ground.  Some  men  who  have  tried 
to  learn  all  they  could  about  the  Indians  say  that  this 
is  not  true. 

These  men  tell  us  that  the  Indians  thought  it  was 
hard  work  to  go  on  hunts  for  food.  The  Indians 
thought  of  their  heaven  as  a  place  where  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  play  games,  or  to  do  whatever  they 
liked  best. 

Students  of  Indian  life  tell  us  that  the  Indians  did 
not  believe  in  one  Great  Spirit,  but  that  they  believed 
in  many  spirits. 

We  know  that  they  believed  in  good  and  evil 
Perhaps  they  thought  that  all  good  deeds  were  caused 
by  the  Great  Spirit.  It  does  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  we  know  exactly  what  the 
Indians  believed.  We  know  they  had  a  religion  and 
that  they  admired  all  nature  with  its  forests,  birds, 
flowers,  and  animals. 

The  sky  was  the  good  Indian’s  heaven.  It  was  the 
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belief  of  nearly  all  Indians  that  the  sun  was  a  god 
and  that  his  home  was  in  the  sky.  The  sun  was 
thought  of  as  the  father  spirit;  the  moon  was  often 
called  the  sun’s  wife.  Sometimes  the  dogs,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  Indian  were 
buried  with  him  when  he  died.  This  was  done  in 
order  that  he  might  have  them  in  heaven. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  ten  sentences  and  place  the  letter  T 
after  each  sentence  that  makes  a  true  statement.  If 
the  statement  is  not  true,  place  the  letter  F  after  it. 
Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  Almost  everything  in  nature  had  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  Indian. 

2.  Whenever  an  Indian  became  sick  he  thought 
that  it  was  because  he  had  displeased  some  spirit. 

3.  The  Indians  believed  that  men,  animals,  birds, 
and  flowers  had  spirits. 

4.  The  Indians  did  not  believe  in  good  and  bad 
luck. 

5.  The  sun  was  sometimes  thought  of  as  the  moon’s 
wife. 

6.  Sometimes  the  dogs,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  the  Indian  were  buried  with  him 
when  he  died. 

7.  WTe  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Indian’s 
religion,  but  we  do  know  that  he  had  a  religion. 

8.  The  last  salmon  that  was  caught  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  was  offered  to  the  spirits. 
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9.  The  Indians  thought  that  the  thunder  god 
brought  the  snow. 

10.  The  most  important  food  at  the  corn  festival 
was  succotash. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Write  a  short  composition  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  words  about  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Indians.  Your  teacher  will  give  you  a  grade  on  this 
composition.  If  your  composition  is  very  good,  your 
grade  should  be  40.  If  it  is  only  fairly  good,  the 
grade  should  be  30.  If  your  composition  is  poor,  the 
grade  should  be  20. 

Write  your  grade  on  your  paper, 

VI.  HOW  THE  INDIAN  TOOK  CARE 
OF  HIS  HEALTH 

If  an  Indian  became  sick  he  thought  it  was  because 
he  had  displeased  some  spirit.  The  sick  Indian 
usually  called  in  the  medicine  man. 

The  medicine  man  was  the  Indian’s  doctor.  He 
knew  much  about  roots  and  herbs.  He  knew  how  to 
treat  snake  bites.  He  could  set  broken  bones. 

Medicine  men  were  the  wisest  men  of  the  tribes. 
They  not  only  knew  about  the  use  of  roots  and  herbs 
as  medicine,  but  they  claimed  to  know  about  magic. 

The  medicine  men  wore  queer,  fancy  garments  gaily 
decorated  with  beads,  shells,  feathers,  teeth,  claws, 
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tails,  and  hoofs.  All  of  these  things  were  believed  to 
help  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

Medicine  men  painted  their  faces  more  than  other 
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Indians  did  because  they  thought  this  would  help  to 
scare  the  evil  spirits  away.  Medicine  men  had  weird 
dances,  songs,  and  yells  which  they  performed  to  the 
beating  of  drums. 

These  men  guarded  their  secrets  well.  If  anyone 
could  have  looked  inside  a  medicine  bag,  he  probably 
would  have  seen  such  strange  things  as  a  bird’s  bill. 
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an  animal’s  hoof,  animal’s  teeth,  and  snake  skins. 
Each  of  these  was  used  as  a  charm  for  some  good  or 
evil  spirit. 

The  medicine  men  used  sweat  lodges  to  cure  the 
sick.  They  built  a  fire  in  the  lodge  and  then  put 
hot  stones  into  cold  water  to  make  steam.  The  lodge 
was  tightly  closed,  of  course,  and  the  fires  and  the 
steam  made  the  patient  sweat.  Indians  thought  this 
sweating  made  the  sick  person  better.  It  may  have 
helped  a  great  deal  sometimes. 

The  Indian  doctors  also  rubbed  the  muscles  of  their 
patients.  The  rubbing  was  quite  rough.  At  times  the 
patient  may  have  felt  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease. 

A  medicine  man’s  son  usually  became  a  medicine 
man.  A  medicine  man  would  tell  his  son  all  that  he 
knew  about  the  roots  and  herbs  and  their  power  in 
curing  sick  people.  Then  he  would  prepare  a  medi¬ 
cine  bag  for  his  son.  No  doubt  he  told  his  son  all  of 
his  secrets. 

The  young  man’s  medicine  bundle  probably  con¬ 
tained  a  buffalo’s  tail  to  give  him  strength;  a  stuffed 
swallow  to  give  him  swiftness;  and  a  hawk’s  skin  to 
give  him  fierceness. 

The  Indian  had  faith  in  his  charms.  If  the  charms 
failed,  he  thought  that  it  was  the  patient’s  fault  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  charms.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
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it  was  the  use  of  real  drug  herbs  and  roots  that  cured 
the  sick  ones. 

The  Indians  of  South  America  and  of  Central 
America  gave  the  white  men  some  very  powerful 
drugs.  Some  of  their  drugs  were  quinine,  cocaine, 
and  cascara. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  group  of  words  in  parenthesis  which  makes  the 
sentence  true.  Give  yourself  three  points  for  each 
correct  answer. 

1.  The  sick  Indian  usually  called  the  (medicine 
man)  (chief)  (buffalo  caller). 

2.  The  medicine  men  were  (warriors)  (doctors) 
(chiefs). 

3.  Medicine  men  painted  their  faces  (to  make 
themselves  pretty)  (when  they  went  to  war)  (to 
frighten  the  evil  spirits). 

4.  Sweat  lodges  were  used  (to  cure  the  sick)  (for 
the  buffalo  dance)  (for  the  corn  festival). 

5.  The  medicine  man’s  son  usually  became  a  (story¬ 
teller)  (warrior)  (medicine  man). 

6.  If  a  charm  failed  to  work  it  was  considered  the 
fault  of  the  (charm)  (patient)  (medicine  man). 

7.  The  Indians  of  South  America  gave  the  white 
men  (quinine)  (coffee)  (tea). 

8.  The  young  man’s  medicine  bundle  probably  con¬ 
tained  (a  stone)  (a  leaf)  (a  stuffed  swallow). 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 
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Art  Expression 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  medicine  bag  showing  what  it 
probably  contained. 

VII.  HOW  THE  INDIANS  WERE  GOVERNED 

The  Indians  had  a  chief  who  was  usually  elected 
by  his  people.  The  chief  served  his  tribe  until  he 
died,  unless  he  lived  to  be  very  old.  In  that  case  he 
sometimes  resigned  in  favor  of  a  younger  man. 

It  often  happened  that  a  chiefs  son  was  chosen 
to  rule  the  tribe  when  the  old  chief  died  or  resigned. 

Sometimes  the  women  elected  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 
Women  were  even  chosen  as  chieftains  in  some  tribes. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Wyandotte  (wi'an-dot)  Indians 
who  lived  in  Canada  and  Montana  in  the  early  days 
were  elected  by  the  mothers  of  the  tribe. 

Several  nations  of  Indians  had  good  systems  of 
tribal  government  worked  out.  One  of  these  tribes 
W'as  the  Creeks.  The  Iroquois  was  another. 

How  A  Creek  Village  Was  Arranged 
and  Governed 

A  Creek  village  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  square. 
There  were  really  two  towns  in  the  *square:  a  peace 
town  and  a  war  town.  All  the  land  of  the  village 
was  owned  by  the  two  towns  together.  A  fire  was 
kept  burning  in  the  center  of  the  big  square  that  be- 
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longed  to  both  towns.  This  fire  was  kept  burning  as 
a  tribute  to  the  gods  or  spirits  of  the  tribe.  It  was 
never  allowed  to  go  out. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  had  their  lodges  on  the 
corners  of  the  square.  One  lodge  faced  north,  one 
east,  one  west,  and  another  south.  The  head  chief 
called  a  council  of  all  the  chiefs  to  help  him  decide 
important  questions. 

The  council  house  was  built  on  the  highest  point 
in  the  village.  The  chiefs  of  each  lodge  met  in  the 
big  council  house  to  make  the  laws  of  the  Creek  tribe. 
All  the  chiefs  helped  the  head  chief  to  decide  ques¬ 
tions  of  war  and  peace. 

There  were  special  war  chiefs  who  lived  in  the  town 
of  war.  This  was  called  the  red  town.  There  were 
other  chiefs  who  ruled  more  as  kings  than  as  warriors. 
These  chiefs  had  more  to  say  about  town  affairs  than 
they  did  about  wars.  They  lived  in  the  town  of 
peace.  This  town  was  called  the  white  town.  It  was 
against  the  laws  of  the  Creeks  to  have  any  battles 
in  the  town  of  peace. 

How  the  Iroquois  Were  Governed 

The  Iroquois  tribes  also  had  a  higher  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  than  most  other  tribes  because  they,  too, 
had  several  tribes  united  as  a  nation. 
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The  Iroquois  nation  had  one  big  council  meeting  in 
the  autumn.  They  voted  on  all  important  affairs  at 
this  council.  They  settled  quarrels.  This  council 
voted  on  war  and  on  peace.  The  Iroquois  women 
could  have  a  vote  in  the  council. 

The  Indians  began  a  meeting  of  the  council  by 
smoking  a  tribal  pipe.  As  the  pipe  was  passed  around 
each  Indian,  when  it  came  his  time  to  smoke,  prayed 
for  the  success  of  whatever  the  council  was  trying 
to  do. 

The  Indians  had  learned  one  lesson  that  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  learn.  This  was  the  lesson  of  good 
teamwork.  They  worked  together  for  whatever  was 
best  for  the  whole  tribe. 

A  Potlatch 

The  tribes  that  lived  on  the  north  Pacific  Coast 
also  had  a  council  meeting  once  a  year.  They  called 
their  big  meetings  potlatches.  The  chiefs  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  country  took  their  families  along  to  the  pot¬ 
latches. 

Each  chief  and  his  family  took  all  the  riches  they 
had  and  all  their  best  blankets  with  them  to  the  pot¬ 
latch.  This  was  done  to  show  off  before  other  chiefs. 
Some  families  even  gave  away  much  of  their  wealth 
just  to  prove  that  they  could  afford  to  be  generous. 
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The  chiefs  and  their  families  had  a  good  time  at  the 
potlatch  festival. 

The  chief  of  any  Indian  tribe  was  brave  in  war. 
In  peace  he  was  generally  a  good  father  to  his  people. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  nine  sentences.  If  a  sentence  makes  a 
true  statement,  place  the  letter  T  after  it.  If  the 
statement  is  false,  place  the  letter  F  after  it.  Give 
yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  The  Indian  chief  was  usually  elected  by  his 
people. 

2.  The  government  in  each  Indian  tribe  was  very 
different  from  the  government  in  other  tribes. 

3.  The  Iroquois  had  a  lower  form  of  government 
than  most  tribes. 

4.  The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  held  big  meetings 
once  a  year  called  potlatches. 

5.  Women  were  never  allowed  to  vote  in  electing 
a  chief. 

6.  A  Creek  village  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 

7.  The  Creek  town  of  war  was  called  the  white 
town. 

8.  If  a  chief  lived  to  be  very  old  he  sometimes 
resigned  in  favor  of  a  younger  man. 

9.  The  Indians  knew  the  value  of  good  teamwork. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

Make  a  drawing  showing  how  a  Creek  village  was 
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laid  out.  Show  the  two  towns  and  the  fire  which  was 
always  kept  burning  in  the  big  square. 

VIII.  WHERE  AND  HOW  THE  INDIANS 
LIVE  TO-DAY 

The  Indian  of  to-day  is  much  changed  from  the 
Indian  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  Indian’s  past 
lives  in  stories,  songs,  and  poetry.  It  lives,  too,  in 
pageants  given  by  present-day  Indians. 

The  pageants  are  well  worth  seeing.  They  show 
the  Indians  in  native  dress.  They  present  the  dances 
for  pleasure  and  also  those  for  ceremonial  purposes. 
The  pageants  give  the  educated  Indians  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  entertain  by  singing  their  native  songs  with 
beautifully  trained  voices.  Many  Indians  are  excellent 
musicians.  They  often  play  the  violin  and  the  harp 
particularly  well. 

Nearly  all  Indians  show  ability  equal  to  that  of 
white  people  if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education. 

The  Indian  of  to-day  usually  dresses  as  the  white 
man  does.  He  often  lives  in  houses  like  the  houses 
of  the  white  man.  He  sometimes  lives  in  wigwams 
during  the  warm  summer  months. 

When  the  white  men  came  in  greater  numbers,  they 
forced  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  best  lands.  The 
Indians  were  obliged  to  use  poorer  lands  for  their 
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homes.  Later  the  government  set  aside  large  tracts 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

Indian  Reservations 

These  government  lands  are  called  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions.  There  are  Indian  reservations  in  twenty-six 
states.  Most  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  live 
on  these  reservations. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservations  have  a  certain 
amount  of  food  and  clothing  given  to  them  by  the 
United  States  government.  The  United  States  spends 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  provide  the  Indians 
with  food,  clothing,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

We  are  told  that  the  Indians  were  seldom  sick  when 
they  lived  out  of  doors  in  the  fresh  air.  When  they 
learned  to  live  in  houses  like  the  white  man,  to  eat 
his  food,  and  to  wear  his  clothing,  they  were  not  so 
well.  This  is  because  the  Indians  did  not  know  the 
rules  of  health  as  you  do.  To-day  they  are  learning 
to  take  better  care  of  their  health,  just  as  they  are 
learning  to  become  better  farmers  and  better  business 
men. 

The  oil  wells  on  the  reservations  in  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  have  made  some  of  the  Indians  of  these  states 
very  rich.  Wealthy  Indians  like  to  dress  very  well 
and  they  use  good  taste  in  their  dress.  They  like  to 
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buy  expensive  automobiles  as  well  as  their  white 
neighbors  do. 

Where  Most  of  the  Indians  Now  Live 

More  Indians  live  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  at  the 
present  time  than  in  any  other  state.  There  are 
about  120,000  Indians  now  living  in  Oklahoma.  Ari¬ 
zona,  South  Dakota,  and  California  also  have  many 
Indian  citizens.  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  have  a  large  number  of  Indians  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions. 

There  are  probably  not  so  many  Indians  as  there 
were  when  Columbus  came  to  America,  but  the  Indians 
are  not  growing  fewer  in  number  to-day.  At  least 
this  is  true  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  more  than  350,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  and  about  115,000  in  Canada. 
These  Indians  are  members  of  about  300  tribes  in  the 
two  countries. 

May  13,  1916,  was  set  aside  as  Indian  national 
holiday.  Since  that  time  the  second  Saturday  in 
May  has  been  observed  as  a  national  day  on  which 
to  honor  the  Indian  of  the  past  and  to  plan  a  wise 
future  for  him. 

In  1924  all  Indians  living  in  the  United  States  were 
made  citizens  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
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Much  improvement  is  being  made  by  the  Indians 
themselves  as  far  as  their  homes  and  health  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Indian  Art  and  Education 

Some  Indians  who  have  been  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  do  good  work  as  doctors  and  lawyers.  Others 
write  very  interesting  stories. 

Some  one  has  said  “Art  is  at  least  half  of  life  to 
an  Indian.”  Indian  artists  of  to-day  do  splendid 
art  work  in  pottery  and  in  silver  work.  The  Hopi 
Indians  are  especially  good  pottery  makers. 

The  Mexican  Indians  do  beautiful  art  work  in  pot¬ 
tery,  baskets,  and  woven  fabrics.  They,  too,  are 
artists  in  gold  and  silver  work. 

The  Mandans  used  to  paint  pictures  on  buffalo 
hides.  Pictures  of  battles  or  other  important  events 
in  the  history  of  the  tribe  were  painted  on  the  hides, 
usually  in  water  colors.  Pretty  Hawk  was  the  name 
of  a  Mandan  Indian  artist.  One  of  his  paintings  is 
owned  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  the  story  book  Swift-Eagle 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  That  book  is  illustrated  by  Fred 
Kabotie,  an  Indian  artist  of  one  of  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

The  white  people  could  easily  bring  back  the  native 
Indian  art,  both  in  drawing  and  in  painting,  if  they 
would  take  a  real  interest  in  such  arts.  They  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  cheaply  made  sweet-grass  baskets, 
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little  bows  and  arrows,  or  other  trinkets  which  the 
Indians  make  for  quick  selling. 

The  Indians  of  to-day  feel  that  such  cheap  things 
do  not  represent  their  art.  They  would  make  really 
fine  paintings  in  water  color,  good  pottery,  baskets, 
and  blankets  all  the  time  if  they  could  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  best  work. 

Some  Indians  on  the  Reservations 

The  Ojibway  or  Chippewa  Indians,  lived  in  Wis¬ 
consin  in  the  early  days.  They  belonged  to  the 
Algonquin  family  and  were  a  very  peaceful  tribe. 

The  name  Chippewa  came  from  the  style  of  dress 
they  wore.  The  dress  had  points  hanging  down  in 
the  front  and  in  the  back.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
points  was  chipwayanwok  which  means  “tailskins.” 

The  Chippewas  are  a  tall  and  graceful  people.  They 
are  good  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Very  recently  some  Chippewa  squaws,  who  now  live 
near  Lake  Superior,  sent  a  number  of  pictures,  bitten 
out  of  birch-bark,  to  the  United  States  National 
museum,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  squaws  said  that  the  art  of  biting  pictures 
in  bark  died  out  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  They  do 
not  know  when  Indians  first  made  pictures  in  this  way. 

Probably  an  Indian  squaw  picked  up  a  soft  piece 
of  birch  bark  as  she  waited  for  the  sap  to  boil  at 
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some  sugar  camp.  The  birch  bark  at  this  time  of 
year  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  tissue  paper.  The  Indian 
squaw  may  have  folded  the  bark  as  you  fold  paper 
when  you  wish  to  cut  a  snowflake  design.  You  cut 
out  your  design  with  scissors.  The  Indian  squaw  bit 
her  design  out  with  her  teeth. 

The  Chippewas  have  collected  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  of  these  bitten  birch-bark  designs.  Some 
of  the  designs  show  butterflies,  leaves,  and  beavers. 

The  Oneida  (o-m'dah)  tribe  also  lived  in  Wisconsin 
in  the  early  days.  They  now  make  their  homes  on 
Wisconsin  reservations. 

The  Oneidas  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  tribe.  They 
took  their  name  from  a  word  which  means  “people 
of  the  stone.”  There  were  big  granite  boulders  near 
the  first  village  homes  of  the  Oneida  Indians. 

The  Winnebago  (win-e-ba/go)  Indians  belong  to  the 
Sioux  tribes.  Many  of  the  Winnebagos  live  on  a. 
reservation  in  northern  Nebraska.  Others  live  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Winnebago  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Wisconsin  Winnebagos  do  not  have  their  homes 
on  a  reservation  but  live  as  the  white  citizens  of  that 
neighborhood  live. 

The  Hopi  Indians,  the  Navahos,  and  the  Zuni 
tribes  live  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  to-day  much  as  they  lived  long  ago. 
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The  Indians  of  Mexico  and  South  America 

The  Indians  of  Mexico  are  many  more  in  number 
than  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Alaska  together. 

There  are  about  6,000,000  pure-blood  Indians  in 
Mexico.  There  are  more  than  twice  that  many  who 
are  part  Indian.  They  are  called  half-breeds . 

The  Mexicans  are  proud  to  be  half-breeds.  It  is 
said  that  all  of  the  Mexican  presidents  have  had 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  Mexican  government  has  turned  some  of  the 
old  church  buildings  in  the  mountain  villages  into 
schools.  Here  the  Mexican  Indian  boys  and  girls  sit 
at  their  desks  and  study  arithmetic,  geography,  read¬ 
ing,  and  other  subjects. 

The  Indian  schools  in  Mexico  spend  one  hour  a 
day  in  teaching  the  children  about  the  dangers  of 
strong  drink. 

The  Mexican  Indians  make  beautiful  toys,  silver 
jewelry,  bags,  and  baskets  for  their  own  use.  They 
do  not  often  sell  these  articles. 

In  the  small  Central  American  countries  there  are 
still  full-blood  Indians  living  very  much  as  they  lived 
in  the  days  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
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Test  Yourself 

Copy  and  complete  these  sentences  so  that  they 
make  true  statements.  Count  each  correct  answer 
two  points. 

1.  Indians  of  to-day  give _ that  tell  of 

the  early  Indian  days. 

2.  Indians  had  dances  for _ and  for 

_ purposes. 

3.  The  Indian  of  to-day  usually  dresses  like 


4.  White  men  had  never  seen _ before 

they  met _ 

5.  Government  lands  given  to  th^  Indians  are 

called _ _ _ 

6.  _ states  have  India  a  reservations. 

7.  More  Indians  live  in  the  state  of. _ 

than  in  any  other  state. 

8.  All  Indians  living  in  the  United  States  were 

made _ by  Congress  in _ 

9.  The _ Indians  do  beautiful  art 

work. 

10.  There  are  many  more  Indians  in _ _ 

than  there  are  in  the  United  States. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  units  on  the  Indians 
do  you  know: 

1.  How  the  Indians  made  their  homes? 

2.  Why  the  Plains  Indians  had  tents  of  buffalo 
skin? 

3.  Why  the  Pueblo  Indians  had  adobe  houses? 
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4.  Why  the  wigwam  Indians  were  wanderers? 

5.  Why  the  Indians  were  generally  strong  and 
healthy? 

6.  How  the  Indians  obtained  their  food  and  pre¬ 
pared  it? 

7.  How  the  Indians  traveled? 

8.  How  the  Indians  communicated? 

9.  What  things  the  Indians  found  in  the  woods 
that  they  could  use? 

10.  What  gifts  the  Indians  passed  on  to  us? 


UNIT  FIVE— WHITE  MEN  LEARN  TO 
LIVE  IN  AMERICA 

I.  WHY  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS 
CAME  TO  AMERICA 

You  have  read  that  Columbus  discovered  a  new 
land  when  he  was  looking  for  India.  You  have  learned 
about  the  copper-colored  men  whom  Columbus  found 
in  this  new  land  and  named  Indians,  because  he 
thought  he  had  reached  India. 

When  the  people  in  the  Old  World  heard  of  this 
new  land  many  of  them  wished  to  leave  their  homes 
and  come  to  America.  The  Old  World  people  had 
different  reasons  for  wanting  to  live  in  America. 
Some  wished  to  be  free  from  cruel  kings  and  to  enjoy 
peace  and  liberty.  A  few  others  expected  to  pick  up 
£old  in  America  as  you  gather  daisies  in  a  field. 

Here  are  some  stories  of  the  men  and  women  who 
came  to  this  new  land. 

The  Pilgrims 

Settlers  came  to  New  England  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Their  little  ship  reached  the 
point  of  land  that  is  now  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts, 
one  cold  and  bleak  November  day. 

This  little  ship,  named  the  Mayflower,  was  no 
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larger  than  the  boats  that  now  go  up  and  down  our 
rivers.  Yet  it  had  crossed  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean. 
For  more  than  two  months  the  little  ship  had  ridden 
over  the  high  waves.  The  waves  were  so  high  that 
at  times  they  seemed  ready  to  swallow  the  brave 
little  Mayflower. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  two  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  fifteen  or  twenty  sailors  on  the  Mayflower. 
The  people  who  had  traveled  so  far  to  find  homes  in 
the  new  land  of  America  were  called  Pilgrims.  The 
word  “pilgrim”  means  “traveler.” 

The  Pilgrims  came  to  America  because  they  wanted 
freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own  manner. 

They  had  once  lived  happily  in  England.  That 
was  before  the  English  king  tried  to  force  everyone  to 
worship  God  in  the  king’s  church.  The  king’s  church 
was  called  the  Church  of  England.  If  people  did  not 
go  to  the  Church  of  England  they  were  punished. 

Many  English  people  were  very  unhappy.  They 
did  not  like  the  Church  of  England.  They  did  not 
like  to  be  punished  for  saying  their  prayers  the  way 
they  wanted  to  say  them. 

Finally  a  small  company  of  these  people  went  to 
Holland  to  live. 

Holland  was  a  country  very  different  from  England. 
All  the  time  the  Pilgrims  lived  in  Holland,  they  were 
homesick  for  England  and  for  their  English  friends 
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and  neighbors.  And  the  little  English  boys  and  girls 
were  learning  to  speak  the  strange  language  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  were  afraid  that  if 
the  little  folks  grew  up  in  Holland,  they  would  even 
forget  how  to  speak  the  English  language. 
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The  English  people  who  had  gone  to  live  in  Hol¬ 
land  made  up  their  minds  to  cross  the  great  ocean  and 
to  settle  in  America.  There  would  be  no  king  to 
trouble  them  in  America  and  their  children  would 
grow  up  as  Englishmen. 

These  people  had  called  themselves  “pilgrims”  when 
they  wandered  from  England  to  Holland.  They  still 
called  themselves  pilgrims  when  they  continued  their 
wanderings  from  Holland  to  America. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrims  was  Captain 
Miles  Standish.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  a  good 
soldier.  Captain  Standish  and  a  few  chosen  men 
were  the  first  to  leave  the  ship  when  it  reached  land. 

Captain  Standish  and  his  men  explored  the  shore 
for  a  good  place  for  a  settlement.  As  they  walked 
along  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  ground  had  been 
freshly  dug  up  and  then  stamped  down  again.  It 
looked  as  though  something  might  have  been  buried 
there. 

The  Pilgrims  dug  into  the  ground  and  uncovered 
some  baskets  filled  with  a  strange  kind  of  grain. 
They  took  the  baskets  of  grain  away  with  them. 
Later  they  called  the  grain  corn. 

The  Pilgrims  were  honest  people,  so  they  gave  the 
Indians  gifts  for  the  corn  as  soon  as  they  found  out 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Indians. 

The  Mayflower  passengers  remained  on  board  until 
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Captain  Standish  and  different  groups  of  men  had 
explored  the  shores.  They  were  looking  for  a  safe 
place  for  their  ship. 

At  last  a  good  place  was  found.  The  ship  was 
brought  into  the  sheltered  harbor  which  the  Pilgrims 
called  Plymouth  after  a  town  in  old  England. 

The  Pilgrims  were  lucky  in  choosing  this  harbor 
since  it  was  near  a  former  Indian  village.  The  Indian 
corn  fields  were  still  there  with  the  corn  stalks  stand¬ 
ing  in  them.  There  was  also  a  running  brook  from 
which  the  white  men  could  get  fresh  water.  About 
Christmas  time  they  all  landed  at  Plymouth. 

That  first  winter  in  the  strange  land  was  a  very 
hard  one.  The  weather  was  cold  and  snowy;  the  icy 
winds  seemed  like  blasts  from  icebergs.  The  lack  of 
food  added  to  the  misery  of  the  Pilgrims.  First  one 
was  taken  sick  and  then  another. 

Brave  Miles  Standish  and  the  others  who  were  well 
nursed  and  helped  the  sick.  In  spite  of  the  care  that 
was  given  to  them,  half  of  the  people  died  before 
spring. 

The  Pilgrims  who  lived  through  that  first  winter 
were  afraid  of  the  Indians.  They  did  not  want  the 
Indians  to  know  how  many  of  the  little  company  had 
died.  So  when  the  spring  days  came  the  Pilgrims 
planted  corn  over  the  graves  on  the  hillside. 

When  the  cheerful  sunshine  brought  warm  days,  the 
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Pilgrims  rebuilt  some  of  their  houses.  The  houses 
were  more  comfortable  the  next  winter  because  the 
Pilgrims  built  larger  and  better  fireplaces  to  heat 
them. 

The  Pilgrims  learned  that  their  Indian  neighbors 
were  friendly.  In  fact  the  Indians  showed  the  Pil¬ 
grims  how  to  plant  corn. 

Spring  and  summer  brought  rain  and  sunshine  to 
make  the  corn  grow  and  later  to  ripen  ib.  When 
autumn  came  the  Pilgrims  had  a  fine  harvest  of  corn. 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

The  people  of  Plymouth  were  grateful  for  the  good 
harvest  and  for  the  friendliness  of  the  Indians.  They 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  big  thanksgiving  feast. 
The  Indians  were  invited  to  this  feast. 

There  was  great  preparation  for  that  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  The  Pilgrim  mothers  made  bread  and 
cake  from  corn  meal.  They  also  made  many  pump¬ 
kin  pies. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  went  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  returned  from  the  hunting  trips  with  plenty  of 
wild  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks.  They  brought  home 
clams  as  well  as  fish  from  the  near-by  streams. 

The  Indians  came  dressed  in  their  best  clothing. 
They  painted  their  bodies  and  their  faces;  they  wore 
all  their  ornaments.  The  Pilgrims  and  their  Indian 
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guests  had  a  wonderful  time  playing  games  together. 
In  the  evening  the  Indians  sang  and  danced.  The 
feasting  and  games  lasted  three  days. 

The  Pilgrims  did  not  forget  that  the  real  reason 
for  this  feasting  and  rejoicing  was  to  praise  God  for 
his  goodness  to  them.  Before  each  meal  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  Indians  thanked  God  for  their  good  food, 
for  their  good  health,  and  for  all  their  blessings. 

This  Thanksgiving  happened  over  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  we  still  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Da}". 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  the  only  people  who  came 
to  America  in  these  early  times.  They  were  not 
even  the  first  Englishmen  to  come  here. 

Virginia 

Some  years  before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America, 
Queen  Elizabeth  ruled  England.  There  were  many 
brave  soldiers  who  served  her.  The  bravest  and 
handsomest  of  these  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  very  fond  of  Sir  Walter.  One  day  she 
gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  America. 

This  new  land  was  called  Virginia.  The  name  was 
in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  never  married.  She 
was  called  the  Virgin  Queen. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  people  to  Virginia  but  they 
did  not  know  how  to  live  in  the  new  land.  Many 
of  them  became  ill  and  died.  The  Indians  killed  some 
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of  these  early  settlers.  At  last  not  one  white  person 
was  left  in  the  new  land  called  Virginia. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  and  then  England  was  ruled 
by  a  king.  The  king  did  not  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
He  had  Sir  Walter  thrown  into  prison.  Later  he  was 
put  to  death.  This  happened  over  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Not  long  after  the  cruel  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
a  number  of  English  merchants  asked  the  king  to  let 
them  send  settlers  to  Virginia.  These  merchants 
hoped  to  have  a  colony  that  would  grow  and  make 
money  for  them.  They  also  thought  that  it  would 
add  to  the  king’s  power  if  English  people  lived  in 
America. 

A  small  fleet  of  three  ships  was  made  ready.  A 
hundred  men  sailed  away  to  make  homes  in  the  new 
land.  These  men  did  not  take  their  wives  and  children 
because  they  thought  that  life  in  the  new  land  would 
be  too  hard  for  them. 

The  settlers  were  not  able  to  get  along  well  in  their 
new  home  in  far-off  Virginia.  Most  of  the  men  were 
not  used  to  work  and  were  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
hardships  of  the  new  land. 

The  company  sent  out  by  the  merchants  landed  on 
the  coast  at  a  place  called  Point  Comfort.  Instead  of 
settling  on  the  coast,  the  men  set  sail  again  and  headed 
their  ships  up  a  river.  This  river  was  later  called  the 
James  River  in  honor  of  King  James  of  England. 
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The  company  sailed  about  thirty  miles  up  the 
river;  then  they  landed  and  started  a  settlement 
which  was  called  Jamestown  after  King  James. 

Jamestown  proved  to  be  a  poor  place  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  The  land  was  low  and  swampy  and  the  water 
supply  was  not  good.  Many  of  the  men  became  ill 
with  a  fever  during  the  hot,  damp  days  of  summer. 

Finally  Captain  John  Smith  took  things  into  his 
own  hands.  He  really  saved  the  colony  from  starva¬ 
tion  by  making  the  men  go  to  work. 

Captain  Smith  set  out  late  in  the  fall  to  explore 
some  of  the  rivers.  He  thought  that  he  might  find  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  One  day  he  left  his  boat  in  charge  of 
two  men  while  he  went  on  land.  The  Indians  crept 
up  and  killed  the  men.  Then  they  ran  after  Captain 
Smith  and  chased  him  into  a  swamp  where  he  sank 
up  to  his  waist  in  mud.  The  Indians  soon  made  him 
a  prisoner. 

The  Indians  did  not  hurt  Captain  Smith  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  big  guns  of  the  white  men. 
These  guns  blazed,  smoked,  and  made  a  big  noise 
like  thunder.  The  Indians  decided  that  it  was  best 
not  to  kill  the  white  man.  They  would  take  him  to 
Chief  Powhatan.  Powhatan  set  Captain  Smith  free. 

Captain  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown.  His  first 
voyage  had  failed.  He  next  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  search  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Indians 
traded  corn  and  furs  to  the  white  men  for  beads,  mir- 
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rors,  and  other  trinkets.  The  first  good  map  we  have 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  made  by  Captain  John 
Smith. 

Later  Captain  Smith  was  badly  burned  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  barrel  of  gun  powder  and  had  to  go  to 
England  to  have  his  wounds  treated.  He  never  re¬ 
turned  to  Jamestown. 

Without  the  brave  Captain  to  lead  them,  the 
colonists  returned  to  their  lazy,  quarrelsome  habits. 
Good  shelter  was  necessary  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  winter  cold.  Food  also  was  needed.  The  people 
were  too  lazy  to  hunt  and  fish.  They  ate  their  dogs 
and  horses. 

Many  of  the  settlers  became  ill.  Some  died  of 
hunger.  This  terrible  period  was  called  the  “starving 
time.”  There  were  four  hundred  settlers  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith  left  for  England.  Only  sixty  of  these  were 
alive  the  next  spring. 

This  small  number  planned  to  try  to  reach  some 
other  colony.  About  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
leave,  ships  came  from  England  with  food  and  more 
settlers. 

Among  these  new  settlers  were  men  who  knew  how 
to  work.  Better  houses  were  built  and  crops  were 
planted.  Women  were  brought  to  the  colony.  The 
men  married  and  built  homes.  They  worked  hard  to 
support  their  families. 
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Jamestown  was  the  first  permanent  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  America. 

In  a  few  years  there  were  little  groups  of  colonies 
all  along  the  coast.  Not  all  of  the  people  in  these 
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The  Settlers  at  Jamestown  Welcoming  a  Ship  from  England 

colonies  were  English.  Different  nations  sent  settlers 
to  the  new  land.  Some  French  people  lived  farther 
to  the  north.  We  call  this  land  Canada.  The  Span¬ 
iards  lived  in  Florida  and  South  America.  The 
Spanish  people  were  the  first  to  go  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  New  World. 
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Many,  many  people  came  each  year  from  Europe 
to  this  new  land. 

The  following  stories  tell  how  the  first  settlers  of 
America  built  their  homes,  raised  their  food,  and 
made  their  clothing. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  and  try  to  complete  these  sentences  without 
reading  the  unit  again.  Count  each  correct  answer 
as  two  points  on  your  score. 

1.  One  reason  why  people  in  Europe  wanted  to 

come  to  America  was _ 

2.  The  name  of  the  ship  which  brought  the  Pil¬ 
grims  to  America  was  the _ 

3.  Perhaps  the  bravest  man  on  the  Mayflower  was 


4.  The  first  Thanksgiving  was  celebrated _ 

years  ago. 

5.  The  first  winter  at  Plymouth  was _ 

6.  Elizabeth  was _ of _ 

7.  _ was  the  first  English  colony. 

8.  The  leader  of  the  Jamestown  colonies  was 


9.  The  first  good  map  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  was 
made  by__ _ 

10.  Only _ settlers  were  left  at  Jamestown 

at  the  close  of  the  “starving  time.” 

11.  The  French  people  settled  in - - 

12.  The  Spaniards  settled  in _ 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 
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Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  Mayflower. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  gun  like  the  ones  which 
the  Pilgrims  carried. 

3.  Represent  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast  on  the 
sand  table. 

4.  Get  a  map  or  globe  and  trace  the  journey  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  England  to  America. 

II.  HOW  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  GOT 
THEIR  FOOD 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  long  way  from  home 
and  have  only  a  little  food?  What  would  you  do? 
You  would  most  likely  start  looking  to  see  what 
food  you  could  find  in  the  new  place. 

The  early  colonists  who  came  to  America  found 
that  their  food  supply  was  nearly  gone.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  get  more. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  the  colonists  brought  so 
little  food  with  them.  You  must  remember  that  this 
was  three  hundred  years  ago.  Men  at  that  time 
knew  very  little  about  the  ways  we  have  of  keeping 
food  fresh.  They  did  not  know  much  about  pre¬ 
serving  foods. 

In  those  early  days  ships  sailed  very  slowly.  In 
fact  they  sailed  so  slowly  that  it  took  two  or  three 
months  to  go  from  Europe  to  America.  Then,  too, 
the  ships  did  not  have  much  room  in  which  to  store 
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foods.  That  is  another  reason  why  the  colonists  had 
little  food  at  first. 

The  settlers  had  other  troubles.  Many  times  the 
journey  across  the  ocean  was  made  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  They  had  to  wait  until  spring 
to  plant  the  grain.  It  took  time  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  planting.  Then  the  crops  had  to  grow  and 
to  ripen  before  they  could  furnish  any  food. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  had  to  have  food  or 
starve.  They  learned  to  use  the  foods  that  were  at 
hand  in  this  new  land.  What  foods  do  you  think 
there  were? 

Trapping,  Hunting,  and  Fishing 

There  were  the  foods  of  the  Indians  such  as  game, 
fish,  and  corn.  The  friendly  Indians  taught  the 
English  people  how  to  trap,  hunt,  and  fish.  Without 
this  help  the  colonists  would  have  starved.  These 
colonists  from  Europe  knew  little  about  hunting  and 
fishing.  With  the  help  of  the  Indians  they  killed 
deer,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  wild  birds. 

The  wild  birds  most  useful  for  food  were  turkeys. 
These  turkeys  were  very  large.  Sometimes  they 
weighed  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 

The  streams  and  rivers  were  full  of  fish.  The  story 
is  told  that  all  one  had  to  do  to  get  fish  for  dinner 
was  to  dip  them  out  of  the  water  with  a  pan.  There 
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were  fish  in  the  ocean,  too.  Clams,  lobsters,  and 
oysters  also  were  found  in  the  ocean. 

There  was  plenty  of  meat  and  fish  to  be  had,  but 
it  is  bad  for  one’s  health  to  eat  only  one  kind  of  food. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  one  food  is  meat. 

Raising  Corn 

You  have  read  how  the  Pilgrims  and  the  people  in 
Virginia  traded  with  the  Indians  for  their  first  corn. 
But  the  colonists  could  not  get  all  the  corn  they 
needed  in  this  way.  They  had  to  raise  their  own 
corn  if  they  were  to  have  enough.  The  friendly 
Indians  again  helped  the  colonists.  They  showed 
them  how  to  plant  corn. 

The  fields  of  corn  grown  in  those  early  days  were 
much  like  our  cornfields  to-day.  The  Indians  planted 
the  corn  in  hills  as  many  farmers  of  to-day  do.  The 
number  of  stalks  in  a  hill  were  the  same.  Pumpkins 
and  beans  were  planted  among  the  corn  hills.  No 
doubt  you  have  seen  cornfields  with  pumpkins  and 
beans  growing  among  the  corn  stalks. 

The  Indians  taught  the  colonists  much  more  about 
corn  than  how  to  plant  and  raise  it.  They  showed 
them  how  to  grind  corn  and  how  to  use  it  in  many 
different  ways  as  a  food. 

We  use  many  foods  to-day  that  are  made  from 
corn.  These  foods  are  cooked  much  as  the  Indians 
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cooked  them  in  those  early  days.  We  still  call  them 
the  Indian  names,  such  as  hominy,  pone,  suppawn, 
samp,  and  succotash. 

You  might  like  to  know  what  these  names  mean: 


Courtesy  Indian  Museum,  N.  Y. 

A  Stone  Mortar  and  Pestle  for  Grinding  Corn 

Hominy  is  dry  corn  boiled  for  table  use. 

Pone  is  Indian  corn  cake. 

Suppawn  is  thick  corn  meal  and  milk. 

Samp  is  coarse  meal  used  in  porridge. 

Succotash  is  corn  and  beans  cooked  together. 

The  Indian  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was 
simple.  First  the  corn  was  soaked  in  hot  water  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  grains  or  kernels  were 
then  pounded  in  a  hollow  stone  until  they  were  ground 
into  a  coarse  meal. 
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The  meal  was  sifted  through  a  closely  woven  basket. 
The  larger  parts  of  the  grain  were  again  pounded  and 
sifted. 


Pounding  Hominy 


Another  way  of  making  corn  meal  was  to  use  the 
hominy  block.  This  method  also  was  learned  from 
the  Indians. 

The  base  of  the  hominy  block  was  made  from  a 
hollowed-out  block  of  wood  or  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
This  base,  which  was  called  the  mortar ,  was  about 
three  feet  in  height.  A  heavy  block  of  wood  called 
the  pestle  was  shaped  to  fit  into  the  hollowed-out  base. 
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The  pestle  had  a  handle  on  two  sides  for  the  men 
to  take  hold  of  when  they  were  pounding  the  corn 
in  the  mortar. 

It  was  hard  work  to  lift  the  pestle  up  and  down. 
One  day  a  man  thought  of  fastening  the  pestle  to  the 
top  of  a  slender  tree.  The  tree  helped  to  lift  the 
pestle  when  it  was  pounded  down  on  the  corn  in  the 
mortar. 

Two  men  could  make  many  pounds  of  meal  in  a 
day  with  the  hominy  block.  This  way  of  making 
meal  was  in  use  for  many  years  by  the  pioneers  in 
the  West.  A  much  better  method  was  found  later 
when  the  corn  was  ground  by  hand  mills  and  by  water 
power  mills. 

The  Indians  used  green  corn  as  food.  They  called 
it  “roasting  ears.”  The  colonists  soon  learned  to  like 
corn  that  was  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes. 

The  colonists  knew  how  to  make  the  roasting  ear 
time  last  longer  by  making  several  plantings  of  corn. 
Then  they  had  roasting  ears  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

If  you  could  ask  your  great-grandmother,  I  am  sure 
that  she  would  tell  you  how  she  used  to  gather  roast¬ 
ing  ears.  She  could  also  tell  you  how  she  roasted  the 
ears  in  the  ashes.  All  the  family  enjoyed  eating  the 
sweet ,  fresh  corn. 

The  Indians  had  another  way  of  preparing  corn  for 
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food.  They  dried  the  corn  and  then  parched  it  in  the 
ashes.  After  the  corn  was  well  parched,  it  was  ground 
into  a  powder. 

Powdered  corn  was  especially  easy  to  take  on  long 
journeys.  Indians  and  white  men  alike  used  it  for 
food.  Powdered  corn  was  said  to  be  the  most  nour¬ 
ishing  food  known  at  the  time.  A  spoonful  mixed 
with  snow  in  the  winter,  and  with  water  in  summer, 
was  often  all  that  a  traveler  had  for  a  meal. 

Corn  is  still  very  useful  as  a  food,  but  was  neces^ 
sary  in  those  early  days.  Without  it  the  early  coh 
onists  would  have  starved. 

Other  Foods 

The  colonists  found  many  other  sources  of  food. 
There  were  plenty  of  wild  berries.  Among  them  were 
strawberries,  blackberries,  and  huckleberries.  Wild 
grapes  were  also  plentiful.  These  fruits  and  berries 
were  eaten  fresh  or  dried. 

Another  food  which  the  Indians  used  but  which 
was  new  to  the  white  settlers  was  the  pumpkin  or 
pompiorty  as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians. 

At  first  the  colonists  did  not  like  the  pumpkin 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  it  for  eat¬ 
ing.  They  tried  to  make  a  pumpkin  sauce.  They 
also  tried  to  make  a  sort  of  bread  which  was  one 
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half  pumpkin  and  one  half  corn  meal.  Finally  the 
colonists  learned  to  dry  the  pumpkins  for  winter  use 
as  the  Indians  did.  The  dried  pumpkin  added  much 
to  the  winter  supply  of  food. 

The  Pilgrim  cooks  made  the  first  pumpkin  pies. 
This  pie  is  truly  an  American  dish.  No  Thanksgiving 
dinner  would  be  complete  without  its  pumpkin  pie 
made  nearly  like  the  pumpkin  pies  which  the  Pil¬ 
grims  prepared  for  that  first  Thanksgiving  feast. 

Squashes  are  native  to  America.  You  remember 
the  name  squash  is  an  Indian  name.  The  Indians 
taught  the  colonists  to  use  the  squash  as  a  food. 

The  early  settlers  knew  about  white  potatoes  but 
they  did  not  use  them  much  as  a  food.  The  sweet 
potatoes  of  the  south  were  used  more.  The  sweet 
potatoes  were  cooked  in  many  ways.  They  were 
roasted,  boiled,  made  into  puddings,  and  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  bread. 

Beans  were  plentiful.  The  Indians  baked  them  in 
earthen  jars  or  pots,  as  we  bake  them  to-day.  Succo¬ 
tash  was  used  very  often  as  food. 

The  early  settlers  brought  the  seeds  of  carrots, 
peas,  turnips,  and  parsnips  with  them  from  Europe. 
These  seeds  were  planted  in  the  new  land  and  the 
colonists  found  that  they  grew  very  well.  These 
vegetables  from  Europe  were  useful  additions  to  the 
vegetables  found  in  the  new  land. 
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Sweets 

These  early  Americans  liked  sweet  things  to  eat. 
Sugar  was  hard  to  get.  They  had  to  find  something 
else  to  take  its  place. 


Tapping  Maple  Trees 


What  do  you  think  took  the  place  of  sugar?  It  was 
a  sweet  food  found  in  trees  in  the  forests.  These 
trees  were  known  as  “bee-trees.”  Now,  can  you  guess 
what  the  food  was?  It  was  honey  which  wild  bees 
had  made  in  the  hollow  trees. 
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You  remember  reading  about  the  fun  which  the 
little  Indian  boys  and  girls  had  in  the  sugar  camps 
during  the  spring.  Sugar  making  season  was  always 
a  time  of  great  fun  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  col¬ 
onies.  It  was  a  sort  of  “camping  out”  time.  Every¬ 
one  had  all  the  maple  sugar  he  could  eat  at  the  big 
party  held  in  camp  the  last  night  of  the  sugar  season. 

The  colonists  brought  cows  to  America  as  soon  as 
they  could.  Milk  made  the  coarse  corn-meal  foods 
taste  much  better. 

Apple  trees  as  well  as  other  fruit  trees  were  brought 
here  from  Europe.  The  fruit  trees  grew  very  well  in 
this  country.  Soon  the  colonists  had  fruit  to  eat. 
Fruit  added  much  to  the  food  supply  of  early  days. 

Later  we  shall  learn  how  the  colonists  cooked  their 
food.  We  shall  also  find  out  how  they  preserved  food 
and  kept  it  for  later  use. 

Pure  Water 

Three  hundred  years  ago  when  the  white  men  first 
came  to  America  they  did  not  drink  much  water. 
The  water  of  Europe  was  not  good,  pure,  drinking 
water  such  as  we  get  from  our  wells.  For  this  reason 
the  people  from  Europe  drank  liquors  instead  of 
water.  The  English  colonists  could  not  get  the  ale 
which  they  were  used  to  drinking,  so  they  had  to 
drink  water  in  America. 
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They  were  surprised  to  find  that  water  was  not 
dangerous  to  drink.  They  were  more  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  really  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  that  it 
was  good  for  them.  In  fact  their  health  was  much 
better  when  they  drank  only  the  pure  fresh  water. 

One  reason  why  the  Jamestown  settlement  was  a 
failure  was  that  the  water  supply  there  was  not  pure. 
The  later  colonists  who  came  to  America  learned  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  good  water.  They  built 
their  homes  near  streams  and  springs  where  they 
could  get  pure  water. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  group  of  words  in  parenthesis  which  makes  the 
sentence  true.  Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  cor¬ 
rect  answer. 

1.  The  friendly  Indians  taught  the  white  men  how 
to  (ride  horse-back)  (shoot  rifles)  (grow  corn). 

2.  The  ocean  gave  such  food  as  (turkeys)  (oysters) 
(eels) . 

3.  Hominy  is  (Indian  corn  cake)  (corn  meal  and 
milk)  (cooked  dry  corn). 

4.  Powdered  corn  was  especially  valuable  (to  cook) 
(to  take  on  a  journey  where  little  cooking  was  possible). 

5.  Strawberries,  blackberries,  and  huckleberries  were 
found  growing  (in  the  garden)  (in  the  fields)  (wild  in 
the  woods). 
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6.  Squashes  were  native  to  (England)  (France) 
(America) . 

7.  Succotash  was  made  of  (corn  and  barley)  (corn 
and  beans)  (carrots  and  peas). 

8.  The  early  settlers  at  first  (drank  little  water) 
(drank  a  great  deal  of  water). 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  hominy  block.  Show  the 
pestle  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  slender  tree. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  one  of  the  pumpkin  pies 
which  were  served  at  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner. 


III.  HOMES  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS 

The  early  colonists  who  came  to  America  had  at 
first  very  rude  homes  in  which  to  live.  Sometimes 
they  dug  holes  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  used  these 
cavelike  places  as  homes. 

Again  the  colonists  built  homes  like  the  Indian  wig¬ 
wams.  These  were  made  out  of  deerskins,  poles,  bark, 
and  rushes. 

Later,  rude  cabins  were  built  out  of  round  logs. 
These  log  cabins  were  fairly  comfortable.  They  were 
safer  homes  than  the  wigwams,  too,  because  the  wild 
animals  could  not  get  into  them.  Soon  the  settlers 
used  the  log  homes  altogether. 
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Log  Cabins 

The  log  cabins  were  built  in  different  ways.  The 
first  cabins  were  begun  by  digging  a  ditch,  about  two 
feet  deep,  around  a  square  of  the  size  desired  for  the 


A  Colonial  Log  Cabin 


ground  floor.  Logs  were  cut  about  fourteen  feet  long. 
These  logs  were  set  upright  in  the  ditch.  Dirt  was 
pounded  around  the  logs  to  hold  them  in  place.  Open¬ 
ings  were  left  in  the  log  walls  where  the  door,  the 
window,  and  the  fireplace  were  to  be.  Puncheons 
were  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  logs  to  keep  them 
from  falling  in.  A  puncheon  is  a  split  log  that  has  been 
smoothed  off  on  one  side  with  an  axe.  The  cabin 
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was  covered  with  a  bark  roof  made  of  squares  of 
chestnut  bark,  or  shingles  of  birch  bark,  A  log  or 
bark  shutter  was  hung  at  the  window.  The  door  of 
bark  was  usually  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  though  some¬ 
times  leather  hinges  were  used. 

This  way  of  building  a  cabin  was  called  “  rolling  up 
a  house.’ ’ 

Another  kind  of  cabin  was  built  by  placing  notched 
logs  one  above  the  other.  The  notches  were  made  by 
cutting  half  way  into  the  log  at  each  end.  The  logs 
were  fitted  into  the  notches  and  lay  close  together. 
Openings  were  left  for  the  doors,  windows,  and  fire¬ 
places.  Sometimes  these  openings  were  cut  out  after 
the  logs  were  in  place. 

The  cabins  of  this  type  were  roofed  with  logs  or 
thatch  laid  on  poles.  Thatch,  as  you  know,  was  made 
from  brush  or  straw. 

There  were  big  cracks  between  the  logs.  These 
cracks  had  to  be  chinked  by  putting  wedges  of  wood 
between  the  logs.  Then  the  wedges  were  daubed  over 
with  clay.  If  the  chinking  was  well  done  the  wind 
and  cold  were  kept  out. 

The  doors  were  made  of  split  logs  and  were  hung  on 
wooden  hinges  or  straps  of  hide  just  as  those  of  the 
puncheon  cabins  were.  The  windows  were  covered 
with  shutters  of  logs  or  bark.  Oiled  paper  was  used 
for  window  lights.  The  floors  of  most  cabins  were  of 
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dirt.  A  few  of  the  better  cabins  had  puncheon  floors. 

Still  another  kind  of  log  shelter  was  the  “half¬ 
faced”  camp.  The  half-faced  camp  was  used  chiefly 
in  the  southern  colonies  where  the  climate  was  mild. 
The  half-faced  camp  was  patterned  after  the  Indian 
shelter  of  the  southern  lands.  It  was  built  by  laying 
up  logs  on  three  sides  leaving  the  fourth  side  open. 
The  open  side  served  as  doors  and  windows.  Some¬ 
times  a  curtain  of  skins  was  hung  across  the  open 
side  to  keep  out  the  wind. 

The  camp  was  roofed  over  with  brush,  grass,  or  sod. 
The  colonists  used  this  type  of  shelter  only  a  short 
time.  Log  cabins  soon  took  its  place. 

A  few  pieces  of  furniture  were  brought  from  Europe, 
but  most  of  the  furniture  in  these  rude  cabins  was 
home  made.  The  table  might  be  a  split  log  or  a 
block  of  wood.  The  bed  was  usually  a  platform  built 
along  one  side  of  the  xoom  and  supported  by  strong 
posts.  Often  the  mattress  was  made  of  hemlock 
boughs. 

The  colonists  had  lived  in  better  houses  in  England 
and  Europe.  The  crude  houses  they  had  built  in  this 
country  did  not  please  them.  They  wanted  better 
and  more  comfortable  homes.  They  were  always  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  homes.  It  was  not  long  before 
better  buildings  took  the  place  of  the  first  crude 
cabins.  The  new  log  cabins  were  built  of  hewed  logs. 
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Hewed  logs  were  flattened  and  smoothed  on  one  or 
more  sides.  They  were  cut  smooth  with  an  axe. 
Since  hewed  logs  were  flat  and  smooth,  they  fitted  more 
closely  together  and  did  not  have  to  be  chinked  with 
wedges. 

#  Fireplaces  of  the  Early  Homes 

The  early  settlers  had  fairly  comfortable  homes  in 
the  hewed  log  cabins.  One  important  change  in  the 
newer  cabins  was  the  building  of  stone  fireplaces.  The 
earliest  houses  had  fireplaces  made  of  mud  and  wood. 
Such  fireplaces  caught  fire  so  easily  that  a  law  was 
made  to  stop  people  from  building  wooden  fireplaces. 
The  stone  fireplaces  made  the  danger  of  burning  the 
cabins  much  less. 

The  fireplace  was  the  most  important  spot  in  those 
early  cabin  homes.  You  know  how  cheerful  and 
interesting  a  fireplace  is  in  our  modern  homes.  You 
can  imagine  how  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  colonial 
days  sat  and  watched  the  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney. 
The  fireplaces  in  those  early  days  were  very  large. 
They  were  so  large  that  seats  were  sometimes  placed 
inside  of  them.  The  children  could  see  the  stars 
through  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

Besides  being  the  warmest  place  in  the  house  the 
fireplace  was  often  the  only  source  of  fight.  Many 
children  learned  their  lessons  by  the  fight  of  the  fire¬ 
place. 
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All  cooking  was  done  at  the  fireplace.  How  did 
the  housewife  get  the  fireplace  ready  for  the  cooking? 
She  had  to  plan  carefully.  She  did  not  have  so  much 
to  work  with  as  your  mother  has.  The  pots  and 
kettles  were  most  important.  They  were  a  necessity 
in  every  home  because  the  food  was  cooked  in  vessels 
that  hung  over  the  coals  in  the  fireplace. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  housewife  arranged  the 
fireplace  so  that  the  copper,  brass,  or  iron  kettles 
could  hang  above  the  fire. 

There  were  two  ledges  on  the  inside  of  the  fire¬ 
place;  one  at  each  end.  A  pole  of  green  wood  rested 
on  these  ledges.  This  pole  was  called  a  lug  or  a 
back  bar. 

The  pots  and  kettles  hung  on  chains  that  were  put 
over  the  lug  log.  Some  of  the  kettles  were  hung  high 
above  the  fire  and  some  hung  low  over  it,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  chains.  Sometimes  hooks  were 
fastened  onto  the  lug  log.  Then  chains  were  hung  on 
the  hooks,  or  perhaps  the  kettles  themselves  were 
hung  from  the  hooks. 

The  thrifty  Yankees  of  New  England  made  back 
bars  of  iron  and  a  little  later  invented  a  swinging,  iron 
crane.  The  iron  crane  was  a  triangle  of  iron  that 
was  fastened  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace  and  could  be 
swung  over  the  fire  with  the  kettles  hanging  on  it, 
while  the  meal  was  cooking.  After  the  meal  was 
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cooked,  the  crane  swung  back  against  the  side  of  the 
fireplace. 

Some  of  the  pots  and  kettles  had  legs.  These  legs 
raised  the  kettles  in  such  a  way  that  the  coals  could 
be  placed  under  them  on  the  hearth.  The  skillets, 
gridirons,  kettles,  and  even  the  toasting  forks,  had 
these  legs.  Trivets  were  also  used  to  raise  the  kettles 
from  the  fire.  A  trivet  was  an  iron  frame  with  legs. 

Cooking  and  Preserving  Food  in  the 
Early  Homes 

Could  you  guess  the  way  in  which  most  of  the 
food  was  cooked?  I  think  you  could,  since  you  know 
that  the  kettle  was  the  most  important  cooking 
utensil  used.  Most  of  the  cooking  was  done  by  boil¬ 
ing.  Soup  was  a  common  dish  with  many  families. 
Often  all  the  vegetables  and  meat  for  the  meal  were 
put  into  the  kettle  and  boiled  together. 

Meat  was  cut  into  small  pieces  for  roasting  so  that 
it  would  cook  more  quickfy.  The  small  pieces  were 
served  as  soon  as  they  were  roasted. 

It  was  not  easy  to  preserve  meat  in  those  days. 
Some  of  it  was  pickled  with  vinegar  and  salt.  The 
farmers  used  to  call  the  big  tubs  in  which  the  meat 
was  pickled  “powdering  tubs.”  They  called  the 
pickled  meat  “powdered  meat”  because  the  salt  on 
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it  looked  like  flakes  of  powder.  Meat  was  often 
“smoked”  or  dried  by  the  smoke  from  a  small  fire. 

The  Ovens  Used 

Meat  was  occasionally  roasted  in  the  Dutch  oven, 
which  was  one  of  three  kinds  of  ovens  used  by  the 
colonists.  The  Dutch  oven  was  called  a  “roasting 
kitchen”.  This  oven  was  made  of  metal  and  shaped 
like  a  box  with  one  side  left  open.  The  open  side  was 
turned  toward  the  fire  when  in  use.  The  legs  on  the 
oven  made  it  high  enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
hearth  fire.  There  was  a  door  on  the  closed  side 
which  could  be  opened  to  care  for  the  food  which 
was  cooking.  Bread,  also,  was  baked  in  the  Dutch 
oven. 

Another  kind  of  oven  was  the  bake  kettle.  The 
bake  kettle  was  an  iron  kettle  that  had  legs  and  a 
tightly  fitting  cover.  The  food  which  was  to  be  baked 
was  placed  inside  the  bake  kettle,  and  hot  coals  were 
heaped  under,  around,  and  over  it.  The  bake  kettle 
was  used  mostly  for  baking  breads. 

The  brick  oven  was  the  third  kind  of  oven.  This 
was  used  in  the  better  homes.  The  earliest  settlers 
did  not  have  the  brick  ovens.  Fires  were  built  inside 
the  brick  oven.  When  the  oven  was  heated  through, 
the  fire  and  ashes  were  taken  out.  The  food  was 
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placed  inside  the  oven  and  the  heat  in  the  bricks 
cooked  or  baked  the  food. 

Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese 

The  cows  furnished  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  as 
well  as  beef,  for  the  colonists.  Butter  was  hard  to 
make  at  first  because  there  were  few  churns.  When 
better  churns  were  made,  butter  was  used  more. 
Cheese  making  was  another  home  industry,  especially 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

The  cheese  basket  was  used  to  break  up  the  curds 
that  were  formed  in  the  milk  when  it  soured  and 
curdled.  The  cheese  press  was  used  to  press  the 
cheese  into  shape.  The  cheese  ladders  were  used  to 
hold  the  cheese  as  it  was  turned,  rubbed,  and  salted. 

Preserving  Fruits 

Fruits  were  preserved  by  making  them  so  rich  with 
sweets  that  they  could  be  kept  in  unsealed  jars.  Jellies, 
jams,  and  preserves  were  put  up  in  rich  sugar  syrups. 
The  colonists  did  not  have  canned  fruits  or  vegetables 
because  they  did  not  have  air-tight  cans  as  we  have 
now. 

Fruit  was  often  dried  for  winter  use.  Every  house¬ 
hold  had  strings  of  apples  drying  in  the  kitchen. 
Apples  were  boiled  down  in  molasses  and  sometimes 
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in  cider.  Apples  boiled  in  apple  cider  were  made  into 
a  sauce  called  apple  butter. 

Cider  and  grape  juice  were  frequently  used  as 
drinks  in  the  old  days,  just  as  they  are  now. 

The  kitchen  with  its  fireplace  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  room  in  the  home  and  was  usually  large. 
Many  times  it  was  the  only  room.  It  was  often  the 
living  room  for  the  family  as  well  as  the  workroom 
of  the  housewife. 

Making  and  Keeping  Fire  in  the 
Early  Homes 

All  meals  were  cooked  at  the  fireplaces  as  you  have 
already  learned.  The  early  colonists  had  plenty  of 
wood  to  burn. 

The  fire  in  the  fireplace  was  carefully  covered  or 
banked  with  ashes  at  night,  because  if  the  fire  went 
out  there  was  trouble.  Fire  was  hard  to  get;  there¬ 
fore  the  people  of  a  household  tried  to  keep  it  from 
going  out.  If  the  fire  did  die  out  some  one  was  usually 
sent  to  a  neighbor  for  live  coals.  The  coals  were 
carried  back  in  a  shovel  or  covered  pan. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  the  early  settlers  started 
their  fires.  Many  of  them  used  a  flint,  a  steel,  and  a 
tinder  box.  The  person  making  a  fire  struck  the  flint 
with  the  steel.  The  sparks  were  caught  in  the  finder. 
The  tinder  was  made  of  dried  vegetable  matter  or 
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scorched  linen  of  old  handkerchiefs,  sheets,  and  under¬ 
wear,  which  were  saved  to  be  used  in  the  tinder  box. 
The  sparks  in  the  tinder  were  fanned  into  a  flame  with 
a  turkey  wing. 


Fetching  Fire  from  a  Neighbor 

After  a  while  an  easier  way  of  using  flint  and  steel 
was  found.  The  flint  was  held  against  a  spinning  steel 
wheel  that  was  spun  as  you  spin  your  tops.  The 
sparks  fell  much  faster  from  the  flint  striking  against 
the  wheel  so  that  a  fire  was  more  easily  started. 

A  spunk  was  used  to  take  the  fire  from  the  tinder 
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box  to  the  fuel  on  the  hearth  or  to  light  a  candle.  A 
spunk  was  a  splinter  of  wood  which  easily  caught  fire 
because  it  had  been  dipped  in  sulphur. 

Later,  sulphur  matches  were  invented.  These 
matches  saved  men  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor. 
Now  millions  of  matches  are  used  every  day. 

Matches  and  electricity  make  it  so  easy  for  us  to 
have  fire  and  light  that  we  cannot  understand  the 
trouble  our  great-grandparents  had  in  getting  both 
fire  and  light. 

Providing  Light  for  the  Early  Homes 

You  have  read  that  the  fireplace  gave  the  colonists 
heat  and  light.  The  light  given  off  by  the  burning 
wood  was  uneven  and  poor.  The  Indians  showed  the 
colonists  that  big  pine  knots  burned  longer  and  gave 
a  better  light  than  the  ordinary  fireplace  logs. 

The  pine  knots  were  easily  gathered,  and  a  large 
supply  was  stored  for  winter  use.  The  candle  wood, 
as  pine  knots  were  called,  gave  a  fairly  good  light  but 
the  knot  was  smoky  and  smelled  of  the  tar  that 
dripped  from  it. 

Candles  came  into  use  as  soon  as  there  wTere  enough 
animals  to  provide  tallow.  Tallow  is  the  hard  fat  of 
animals.  Every  bit  of  fat  and  tallow  was  saved  to 
make  tallow  candles. 

Candle  making  was  a  part  of  every  housewife's 
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work.  Dipped  candles  were  the  first  kind  to  be  made. 
It  was  slow,  hard  work  to  make  these  candles. 

The  first  thing  which  was  done  in  preparing  the 
dipped  candles  was  to  heat  two  big  kettles  of  water. 
Then  the  tallow  was  put  into  the  hot  water  and  was 
skimmed  off  as  it  floated  on  the  top  of  the  hot  water. 

After  that  two  long  poles  were  laid  between  chairs. 
Every  few  inches,  wooden  rods  were  placed  across 
these  poles  like  rungs  in  a  ladder.  These  rods  were 
called  candle  rods  because  the  wicks  of  the  candles 
were  fastened  to  them  when  the  housewife  was  ready 
to  start  the  candle  dipping. 

Each  wick  was  dipped  into  the  hot  tallow,  one  at 
a  time,  and  then  put  in  its  place  on  the  poles.  It 
took  many  dippings  to  make  a  full-sized  candle  and 
each  dipping  had  to  be  very  carefully  done.  If  a 
candle  was  dipped  too  quickly,  the  tallow  hardened 
too  soon  and  that  made  it  crack.  Cracked  candles 
did  not  burn  well.  No  doubt  you  are  wondering  how 
many  candles  one  person  could  make  in  a  day.  If 
two  kettles  of  tallow  were  used,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
tallow  in  one  kettle  began  to  cool  it  could  be  placed 
over  the  fire  and  a  kettle  of  fresh  hot  tallow  could 
be  given  to  the  worker,  a  good  candle  maker  could 
make  two  hundred  candles. 

In  after  years  metal  molds  were  used  for  making 
candles.  It  was  easier  to  make  candles  in  the  molds 
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Courtesy  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Candle  Dipping 


because  each  mold  was  of  the  size  the  candle  was  to 
be.  A  candle  wick  was  placed  in  the  mold  and  the 
hot  tallow  poured  around  it  and  left  to  harden  in  the 
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mold.  You  can  see  that  it  took  much  less  time  to 
make  candles  by  using  molds  than  by  hand-dipping 
each  one. 

By-and-by  candle  making  was  done  by  certain  men 
who  went  from  house  to  house  with  their  candle 
molds.  These  men  would  stay  at  each  house  until 
enough  candles  were  made  to  last  the  household 
through  the  winter. 

The  colonists  of  New  England  had  better  candles 
than  the  colonists  had  who  did  not  live  near  the  sea. 
The  New  Englanders  used  spermaceti  (sper-ma-se'ti) 
for  their  best  candles.  Spermaceti  is  a  waxy  solid 
taken  from  a  whale.  Candles  made  from  spermaceti 
wax  gave  about  three  times  more  light  than  tallow 
candles  did. 

A  house  that  could  be  lighted  by  spermaceti  candles 
had  the  very  best  light  that  was  known  in  any  colonial 
house.  To-day  we  would  consider  any  candle  light  a 
poor  light.  We  would  think  that  we  could  not  see 
well  enough  to  work  or  read  with  such  a  light. 

Oil  lamps  were  used  by  the  later  colonists.  These 
lamps  were  made  of  pewter  and  of  glass.  The  old 
fashioned  lamps  used  in  New  England  burned  fish  oil. 
The  lamps  had  a  spout  a  few  inches  long  which  held 
the  wick  away  from  the  oil.  Such  a  lamp  was  often 
hung  by  a  chain  put  over  a  peg  in  the  wall. 

The  colonists  who  did  not  live  near  the  coast  burned 
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grease  drippings  or  melted  tallow  in  their  lamps. 
These  lamps  were  small  round,  or  square,  dishes  about 
an  inch  deep  and  two  or  three  inches  across.  A  piece 
of  cotton  or  wicking  was  placed  in  the  grease-  or 
tallow-filled  dish  of  the  lamp.  Dirty  grease  dripped 
from  the  lamp  when  it  was  lighted  and  the  room  was 
soon  filled  with  smoke  from  the  wick.  The  burning 
grease  also  gave  off  an  odor  that  was  unpleasant. 

Telling  Time 

To-day  there  are  watches  and  clocks  in  every  home 
and  it  is  always  easy  to  know  the  time  of  day.  Clocks 
and  watches  were  scarce  in  the  early  days.  Even 
those  that  the  colonists  owned  were  clumsy,  and  poor 
timekeepers. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  away  from  home 
and  you  thought  it  was  dinner  time  but  had  no  watch? 
Could  you  guess  the  time?  Probably  you  could  tell 
something  about  the  time  by  looking  at  the  sun.  If 
the  sun  were  high  in  the  sky  it  would  be  nearly  noon. 

The  early  settlers  had  a  noon  mark  made  upon  the 
window  sill  or  the  door  sill.  This  noon  mark  showed 
the  place  where  the  shadow  of  the  window  frame  or 
of  the  door  fell  at  noon.  If  the  sun  was  not  shining 
the  time  could  only  be  guessed. 

Some  people  u'sed  the  hourglass  to  tell  time  for 
some  special  purpose  just  as  your  mothers  may  use  a 
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minute  glass  to  time  the  boiling  of  the  eggs  you  eat 
for  breakfast. 

An  hourglass  had  two  large  glass  bowls  connected 
by  a  narrow  tube.  Sand  ran  from  one  glass  into  the 
other  through  the  narrow  tube.  It  took  the  sand  just 
one  hour  to  run  from  one  glass  into  the  other.  The 
hourglass  had  to  be  turned  over  when  the  sand  had 
run  from  the  upper  end  to  the  lower  end  of  the  glass. 
The  hourglass  was  used  in  cooking,  in  the  sick  room, 
and  to  time  the  long  Sunday  sermons. 

The  sundial  was  also  used  in  telling  time.  The 
sundial  had  a  metal  disk  that  was  marked  with  figures 
to  tell  the  hours.  A  pointer  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
dial.  The  point  where  the  shadow  fell  gave  the  hour 
on  the  disk. 

The  sundial  was  placed  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
church  or  of  some  public  house.  All  the  people  on 
the  street  took  the  time  from  one  sundial.  The  sun¬ 
dial  could  not  be  used  unless  the  sun  was  shining. 
To-day,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  sundial  is  often 
used  as  an  ornament  in  the  garden  of  a  home. 

How  the  Colonists  Served  Their  Meals 

The  colonists  did  not  serve  their  meals  as  we  do. 
The  earliest  dining  tables  were  not  real  tables.  They 
were  large,  narrow  boards  about  three  feet  wide  laid 
on  supports  that  were  known  as  sawhorses.  The 
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board  was  called  a  table  board  instead  of  a  table.  The 
linen  cover  was  a  boardcloth,  not  a  tablecloth.  Linen 
napkins  were  used  by  many  people.  Napkins  were 


Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum,  of  Art,  N.  Y. 


A  Gridiron,  Pewter  Plate,  Candle  Snuffer,  Pewter 
Lamp,  and  Wooden  Dipper 

necessary  since  most  people  ate  with  their  fingers  in 
those  days. 

Food  was  cooked  until’  it  was  soft,  or  made  into 
soup,  in  order  that  it  could  be  eaten  with  a  spoon. 
Spoons  were  made  of  wood,  horn,  or  pewter.  Pewter 
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was  a  soft  metal  much  used  for  making  dishes.  It 
was  not  like  our  shiny,  silverlike  pewter.  It  looked 
like  lead.  The  colonists  used  to  make  their  own 
pewter  spoons  by  melting  the  metal  and  pouring  it 
into  a  wooden  spoon  mold. 

Silver  spoons  were  very  highly  prized.  Any  family 
that  had  even  one  silver  spoon  was  proud  of  it. 

The  dishes  were  usually  of  china,  pewter,  or  wood. 
Often  there  were  no  plates;  trenchers  were  used  and 
sometimes  the  whole  family  ate  from  one  trencher. 
Other  families  had  trenchers  enough  so  that  only  two 
or  three  persons  had  to  eat  from  the  same  one.  A 
trencher  was  a  circular  block  of  wood  three  or  four 
inches  thick  hollowed  out  to  form  a  bowl. 

Some  families  were  so  poor  that  they  did  not  even 
have  trenchers.  Their  table  board  was  a  slab  of  wood 
thick  enough  to  hollow  out  bowl-shaped  holes  near 
the  edge.  This  was  better,  since  there  was  usually  a 
bowl  for  each  person.  A  table  board  of  this  type  was 
lifted  off  the  sawhorse  after  each  meal,  washed,  and 
cleaned  for  the  next  meal. 

All  the  family  drank  from  one  large  vessel  or  tankard 
as  it  was  passed  around  the  table  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Drinking  cups  of  wood  were  very  common. 
A  wooden  drinking  cup  with  a  handle  of  wood  was 
called  a  noggin. 
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Tankards  were  found  in  every  home.  Tankards 
were  made  of  wood,  pewter,  or  silver,  according  to 
the  riches  of  the  home  owner. 

Some  of  the  wealthier  home  owners  had  huge,  round 
pewter  plates.  These  large  plates  were  used  like  the 
wooden  trenchers  to  hold  the  main  food  for  the  meal. 

Bottles,  cups,  and  porringers  were  made  of  pewter. 
A  ; porringer  was  a  flat  bowl  with  a  handle  on  one 
side.  Such  foods  as  mush  and  milk  were  served  in 
porringers. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  each  person  placed  his 
trencher,  napkin,  and  crumbs  on  the  large,  deep  tray 
that  was  passed  around  the  table.  This  tray  was 
called  a  vicer.  We  still  have  the  crumbs  cleared  from 
the  table  before  serving  another  course. 

The  colonists  had  few  chairs;  so  very  often  the 
children  were  not  seated  but  stood  by  the  table  dur¬ 
ing  the  meal.  If  children  were  seated  at  the  table, 
they  always  waited  until  their  parents  asked  them  to 
be  seated.  The  young  folks  did  not  ask  for  food  but 
waited  silently  until  it  was  offered  to  them.  Children 
never  spoke,  when  at  the  table,  unless  they  were 
spoken  to.  They  left  the  table  when  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  meal. 

The  guests  were  always  seated  with  the  head  of  the 
house  and  his  wife  at  one  end  of  the  table  “above  the 
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salt,”  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
The  children  and  servants,  if  there  were  servants, 
were  always  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
“below  the  salt.” 

Here  are  a  few  table  manners  that  were  taught  to 
the  children: 

“Never  sit  down  to  the  table  till  asked,  and  after 
the  blessing. 

Ask  for  nothing;  tarry  until  it  is  offered  thee. 

Speak  not  unless  asked  to  speak. 

Bite  not  thy  bread  but  break  it. 

Take  salt  only  with  a  clean  knife. 

Dip  not  thy  meat  in  the  sauce. 

Hold  not  thy  knife  upright  but  sloping,  and  lay  it 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  plate  with  the 
blade  on  the  plate. 

Look  not  earnestly  at  any  other  that  is  eating. 

When  moderately  satisfied,  leave  the  table. 

Sing  not,  hum  not,  wiggle  not. 

Spit  not,  cough  not,  nor  blow  thy  nose  at  table, 
if  it  may  be  avoided,  but  if  there  be  necessity  do 
it  aside  and  without  much  noise. 

Stuff  not  thy  mouth  so  as  to  fill  thy  cheeks;  be 
content  with  smaller  mouthfuls. 

Blow  not  thy  meat,  but  wait  until  it  be  cool. 

Sup  not  broth  at  the  table,  but  eat  it  with  a  spoon.” 
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Test  Yourself 

Copy  and  finish  these  sentences.  Give  yourself 
two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  A  half-faced  camp  was  built  by _ 

2.  The  fireplace  was  the  most  important  spot  in 

the  cabin  because _ 

3.  Pots  and  kettles  were  fastened  to  the _ 

while  the  food  was  cooking. 

4.  Pickled  meat  was  called _ 

5.  The  Dutch  oven  was  in  the  shape  of  a _ 

6.  Butter  was  hard  to  make  in  the  early  days  of 

the  colonies  because _ 

7.  Foods  were  preserved  by _ 

8.  The  early  settlers  started  their  fires  by  the  use 

of  a _ 

9.  Spermaceti  candles  gave  much  better  light  than 


10.  Children  never  spoke  at  the  table,  in  colonial 

times,  unless _ 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  half-faced  camp. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  Dutch  oven. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  showing  how  a  fire  was  made 
with  a  flint,  steel  and  tinder  box. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  sundial;  of  an  hourglass. 
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IV.  WHAT  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  USED 
FOR  CLOTHING 

In  the  last  two  units  we  talked  about  how  the 
early  colonists  procured  food  and  shelter.  Let  us 
now  try  to  find  out  how  they  got  their  clothing. 

There  were  no  factories  in  those  days  to  make 
cloth  or  clothing.  Both  had  to  be  made  at  home. 
Wool,  linen,  and  leather  were  prepared  for  clothing 
in  the  homes  of  the  early  settlers.  Cotton  was  grown 
in  the  south.  But  cotton  did  not  become  an  im¬ 
portant  crop  until  after  the  cotton  gin  was  invented. 

Making  Flax  Into  Linen 

Many  of  the  farmers  raised  flax.  A  field  of  flax 
was  planted  as  soon  as  the  settlers  had  cleared  the 
land  of  stumps  and  stones.  The  flax  seed  was  planted 
in  May.  The  flax  plants  were  ready  to  be  pulled 
about  the  first  of  July.  After  the  plants  were  pulled, 
they  were  spread  out  to  dry.  The  hard  work  began 
after  the  flax  plants  were  dried. 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  take 
out  the  seed  bolles  or  bobs  as  they  were  called.  The 
process  of  taking  out  the  seed  bolles  was  called  rip¬ 
pling.  A  rippling  comb  made  of  heavy  wood  or  iron 
was  fastened  to  a  big  board  or  plank.  The  flax  plants 
were  pulled  through  the  coarse  teeth  of  the  comb 
and  the  seed  bolles  fell  off.  The  bolles  were  saved 
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Flax,  Flax  Basket,  and  Flax  Hetchels 


for  seed,  or  they  might  be  sold  to  be  used  in  making 
flaxseed  oil. 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  the  leaves  and  soften  the 
fibers.  The  stalks  were  tied  into  bundles  and  stacked. 
These  bundles  were  then  soaked  with  water  so  that 
the  leaves  would  rot.  The  rotting  of  the  leaves  was 
called  retting.  The  stalks  were  then  cleaned  and 
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dried.  The  fibers  were  separated  and  the  bad  center 
was  taken  out.  The  settlers  used  a  flax  brake  to 
separate  the  fibers. 


A  Flax  Brake 

The  picture  shows  a  homemade  flax  brake.  Notice 
the  strong  jaws.  The  flax  was  placed  between  these 
jaws  and  the  men  pounded  the  brake  with  a  heavy 
mallet.  Flax  was  broken  twice.  The  second  time 
the  long  strips  of  wood  were  set  close  together.  It 
was  hard  work  to  break  flax. 

The  small  pieces  of  outer  covering  were  taken  from 
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the  fibers  by  swingling.  Swingling  was  done  with 
heavy  knives  after  the  fibers  were  laid  on  a  heavy 
block  of  wood.  The  flax  had  to  be  dry  to  swingle. 
The  clean  fibers  were  tied  into  bundles  and  swingled 
again. 

The  next  process  in  getting  the  flax  ready  for  use 
was  called  hackling  or  hetcheling.  The  fibers  had 
to  be  slightly  wet  to  hackle.  Bundles  of  flax  fiber 
were  drawn  through  the  hackle  teeth  to  straighten 
them.  Hackling  was  dirty,  dusty  work,  but  it  took 
practice  and  skill  to  do  the  work  well.  The  fineness 
of  the  flax  fibers  depended  upon  how  many  times  they 
were  hackled.  After  the  last  hackling  the  flax  was 
ready  to  spin  into  thread. 

The  fine  fibers  were  wrapped  around  the  spindle 
of  the  small  flax  wheel.  The  spinner  turned  the 
wheel  by  the  use  of  a  foot  tread  and  twisted  the  flax 
fibers  into  thread.  Then  the  thread  was  wound  on  a 
bobbin.  When  the  bobbin  was  full,  the  thread  was 
wound  into  a  skein. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  the  skeins  of  thread 
white.  The  housewife  used  ashes,  slaked  lime,  or  sour 
milk  to  bleach  the  linen  thread  and  cloth.  The  linen 
was  washed  and  dried  many  times  before  it  was 
bleached  white.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  linen  cloth 
would  be  washed  forty  times  in  bleaching  it. 

It  often  took  as  many  as  sixteen  months  from  the 
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time  of  planting  the  flax  until  a  piece  of  linen  cloth 
was  made. 

Making  Wool  into  Yarn  and  Cloth 

Most  of  the  clothing  of  the  colonists  was  made  of 
woolen  cloth.  Woolen  cloth  is  made  from  the  wool 
that  grows  on  the  backs  of  sheep. 

The  first  step  in  getting  wool  is  to  shear  it  from  the 
sheep  in  early  summer.  Shearing  in  those  days  was 
done  by  clipping  the  wool  with  a  pair  of  hand  shears. 
To-day  some  of  the  sheepshearers  use  clippers  that 
are  run  by  electricity. 

The  wool  was  tied  into  a  bundle  called  a  fleece. 
When  the  housewife  was  ready  to  make  the  wool 
into  yarn  she  carefully  opened  the  fleece.  All  the 
matted  and  dirty  wool  was  taken  out.  The  damaged 
wool  was  saved  and  made  into  coarse  yarn. 

The  wool  was  first  combed  or  carded.  The  women 
mixed  the  wool  with  oil  or  lard  before  they  caught  it 
on  the  teeth  of  the  carding  board.  The  wool  was 
carefully  combed  across  the  cards.  One  card  was  held 
with  the  tooth  side  up.  The  other  card  was  held  in 
the  hand  with  the  tooth  side  down.  This  card  was 
kept  warm.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  the  card 
was  drawn  until  all  of  the  fibers  were  brushed  straight. 
Then  the  brushed  wool  was  rolled  into  a  soft  ball 
ready  to  be  spun  into  yarn. 
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Let  us  now  watch  the  women  spin  the  balls  into 
woolen  yarn  on  the  great  spinning  wheel. 

The  spinning  wheel  for  wool  is  much  larger  than 
the  flax  wheel.  The  woman  stands  as  she  spins. 


Wool  Cards 


Watch  her  put  the  soft  roll  of  wool  onto  the  point  of 
the  spindle.  Now,  she  takes  the  spindle  in  her  left 
hand  and  starts  the  wheel  with  her  right  hand.  The 
wheel  whirls  around.  The  spinner  walks  backward 
three  steps,  then  forward  three  steps.  When  she 
takes  the  three  steps  backward,  the  wool  twists  into 
a  thread;  as  she  comes  forward  the  thread  winds  on 
the  spindle. 

How  far  do  you  suppose  this  woman  walks  in  a 
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day  and  how  much  wool  can  she  spin?  She  might 
walk  as  far  as  she  would  if  she  had  traveled  twenty 
miles.  If  she  is  a  good  worker,  she  can  spin  about 
six  skeins  of  wool  yarn  in  a  day. 

The  eldest  daughter  takes  the  wool  yarn  from  the 
spindle  and  makes  it  into  skeins.  She  uses  a  reel  to 
wind  the  wool  into  skeins. 

If  heavy  clothing  is  to  be  made,  the  yarn  has  to  be 
spun  twice.  Yarn  used  for  knitting  is  spun  only  once. 
All  of  the  yarn  has  to  be  washed  well  and  dried  after 
it  is  spun.  The  grease  or  oil  used  in  carding  has 
to  be  washed  out.  This  is  very  hard  work  and  is 
usually  done  by  the  men  and  boys. 

In  a  colonial  family  everyone  had  some  of  the  work 
to  do.  Father  placed  new  teeth  in  the  wool  cards. 
The  boys  whittled  the  reel  and  the  loom  spools.  The 
girls  filled  quills  with  woolen  yarn  for  the  loom.  The 
quills  held  the  yarn  in  the  shuttle. 

Weaving  and  Sewing 

Hand  looms  were  used  in  many  colonial  homes. 
Bands,  ribbons,  and  braid  were  woven  in  these  small 
looms.  The  women  sometimes  took  their  hand  looms 
with  them  when  they  went  on  a  visit.  As  they  talked 
with  their  neighbors  they  kept  the  hand  loom  busy 
weaving  ribbons  or  braid. 

The  cloth  used  for  clothing  was  woven  on  the  big 
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looms.  After  the  cloth  was  taken  from  the  loom,  it 
was  carefully  washed  and  the  knots  were  picked  out. 
It  had  to  be  fulled ,  also. 

Fulling  the  cloth  made  it  shorter,  thicker,  and 
stronger.  When  the  cloth  was  fulled,  it  was  covered 
with  soap  and  water,  and  pounded  with  hammers. 
After  being  fulled,  the  cloth  was  dyed. 

Much  work  was  necessary  to  make  cloth  but  it 
was  even  harder  to  make  clothes.  All  clothing  worn 
by  men,  women,  and  children  had  to  be  cut  from 
the  cloth  by  hand.  All  clothing  was  sewed  by  hand, 
also,  as  there  were  no  sewing  machines. 

The  clothes  of  that  time  did  not  fit  very  well,  but 
they  were  often  worn  for  years.  The  homespun  cloth¬ 
ing  was  made  to  wear  a  long  time. 

The  early  settlers  made  the  skins  of  animals  into 
leather.  Each  family  made  its  own  leather  much  as 
the  Indians  did.  No  doubt  the  Indians  taught  the 
colonists  how  to  remove  the  hair  from  the  hides  by 
using  wet  wood  ashes  and  lye.  The  colonists  used  to 
leave  the  skins  in  vats  of  water  and  black-oak  bark 
for  several  months. 

When  the  hides  were  taken  from  the  vats  they  were 
scraped  again  and  softened  by  rubbing  them  with 
bear  oil,  lard,  or  tallow. 

The  most  common  leather  garments  were  buckskin 
breeches  and  jackets.  Boots,  shoes,  and  harness  for 
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horses  were  also  made  by  hand  from  the  homemade 
leather. 

Test  Yourself 


There  are  groups  of  words  in  the  right-hand  column 
that  belong  with  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column. 
Copy  the  words  in  the  right-hand  column  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  furnish  each  sentence  with  the  right  word 
or  words  from  the  first  column.  Give  yourself  two 
points  for  each  correct  answer. 


1.  Homespun 

2.  Flax  seed 

3.  Bobs 

4.  Rippling 

5.  Swingle 

6.  Bleached  linen 

7. 

8. 


Bolles 

Yarn 


Sheep’s  wool  was  made  into 
Taking  out  the  seed  was  called 
Cloth  made  in  the  home  was 
called 

Flax  seed  bolles  were  called 
Flax  seed  oil  was  made  from 
It  sometimes  took  sixteen 
months  to  make  a  piece  of 
Were  planted  in  May 
Flax  had  to  be  dry  to 


Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 


Art  Expression 

1.  Make  a  picture  of  a  spinning  wheel. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  a  rippling  combo 


UNIT  SIX— WAYS  IN  WHICH 
COLONIAL  CHILDREN  GREW  UP 


I.  HOW  COLONIAL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
WORKED  AND  PLAYED 

The  parents  of  children  who  lived  in  the  .  colonia^ 
days  believed  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  so  busy 
that  they  would  not  have  time  to  get  into  mischief. 

These  boys  and  girls  had  plenty  of  work  to  do,  as 
you  have  learned.  One  colony  had  a  law  which  stated 
that  the  children  must  work  while  watching  the  flocks 
of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle.  The  little  folks  knitted 
or  wove  ribbon  and  braid  on  their  small  hand  looms, 
as  they  tended  the  flocks. 

It  seems  that  the  girls  had  to  learn  to  do  more 
tasks  than  the  boys.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  taught 
to  knit  when  they  were  very  young.  Little  boys 
knitted  suspenders  for  themselves.  Little  girls  knitted 
mittens  and  stockings.  Young  ladies  made  fancy 
mittens  decarated-with  A-B-,  G’s- and  verses  of  poetry . 

If  your  mother  had  lived  in  the  long-ago /colonial  c, 
4ays  she  would  have  made  your  father  a  beautiful 
purse  for  his  birthday  present  or  a  watch  chain  for 
jhis  Christmas  present. 
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The  Girls’  Work  » 

P\<kK.^ 

The  colonial  women  taught  their  little  girls  to  piece 
quilts.  Every  scrap  of  cloth  was  saved  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  patterns  or  blocks  were  sewed  together  to 


Courtesy  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y. 

An  Early  Colonial  Sampler 


make  the  top  of  a  quilt.  The  top  was  sewed  to  a 
lining  of  strong  linen  cloth.  A  light  weight  filling  or 
padding  was  placed  between  the  quilt  top  and  the 
back  of  the  quilt.  Then  a  quilting  bee  was  held  by 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  The  quilt 
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was  put  on  the  quilting  frames  and  the  workers  soon 


top  and  the  bottom  stitched  together. 


» n  sampler  was  worked  with  colored  thread  upon 


loose  canvas  cloth.  The  work  was  called  a  sampler 
because  the  girls  made  a  sample  of  many  kinds  of 
stitches.  Sometimes  the  alphabet,  a  verse  from  the 
Bible,  or  pictures  were  worked  on  the  sampler.  The 
best  samplers  were  framed  just  as  we  frame  pictures 
which  we  like. 


attresses  and  pillows  were  filled  with  goose  feathers. 


The  girls  picked  the  geese.  Picking  the  geese  con¬ 
sists  of  taking  the  feathers  from  live  geese.  No  one 
looked  forward  with  any  joy  to  goose-picking  time. 
It  was  cruel,  dirty  work.  The  goose  would  bite  the 
person  picking  his  feathers  if  he  could.  He  also 
tried  his  best  to  get  away.  The  soft  down  from  his 
feathers  flew  everywhere.  The  girls  wore  old  clothes 
and  covered  their  heads  when  they  picked  the  geese. ; 

Look  at  the  queer  basket  in  the  picture.  That  is 
a  goose  basket.  It  was  used  to  cover  the  head  of  the 
goose  to  keep  him  from  biting.  Sometimes  an  old 
stocking  was  slipped  over  Mr.  Goose’s  head. 

It  was  hard  work  for  the  girls  to  hold  the  big  geese 
between  their  knees  while  they  picked  the  feathers. 
The  geese  made  a  great  fuss  when  the  big  quills,  used 
for  pens,  were  pulled  out. 

Another  rather  unpleasant  task  the  colonial  girls 
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had  to  do  was  to  make  soap.  Soap  was  usually  made 
in  the  spring.  Waste  fat  and  grease  were  saved  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Wood  ashes  were  saved  and 
put  into  barrels.  They  were  called  leach  barrels  or 


A  Goose  Basket 


ash  hoppers.  Small  holes  were  left  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  barrels. 

When  the  housewife  and  her  daughters  were  ready 
to  make  soap,  water  was  poured  into  the  leach  barrels. 
As  the  water  seeped  through  the  ashes  and  dripped  out 
of  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  barrels,  it  carried 
out  lye. 
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The  lye  and  soap  grease  were  put  into  a  large  kettle 
and  boiled  together,  usually  out  of  doors.  It  took 
several  hours  of  boiling  for  the  soap  to  form.  The 
careful  soap  maker  always  stirred  the  soap  one  way 
and  used  a  particular  kind  of  stirring  stick.  The 
soap  was  generally  clear  and  jelly-like  but  some¬ 
times  the  worker  had  “bad  luck”  with  her  soap.  One 
might  have  heard  the  neighbor  girls  asking  each 
other  this  question:  “Did  you  have  good  luck  with 
your  soap  to-day?”  A  girl  who  worked  steadily  could 
make  a  barrel  of  soap  in  a  day. 

Of  course,  you  want  to  know  how  many  pounds  of 
grease  it  took  to  make  a  barrel  of  soap.  About  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  grease  and  six  barrels  of  ashes  were 
used  to  make  one  barrel  of  soap. 

eh  The  Boys’  Work 

*^The  boys’  work  consisted  largely  of  out-of-door 
chores.  They  spent  much  time  sawing  wood  to  burn 
in  the  great  fireplaces  during  the  long  winter  months. 
They  gathered  and  stored  pine  knots  and  dry  wood 
for  use  in  heating  the  brick  ovens.  They  collected  oak 
leaves  to  wrap  about  the  big  loaves  of  bread  while 
they  were  baking. 

Each  boy  owned  at  least  one  jackknife.  The  boys 
did  not  have  much  time  to  whittle  during  the  sum- 
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mer.  During  the  winter,  though,  they  whittled  away 
to  their  hearts’  content.  They  whittled  the  spools  for 
the  looms;  they  whittled  splint  brooms  from  birch 
^ranches. 

ft'’  The  boys  also  cut  strips  of  birch  bark  to  be  made 
into  baskets,  chair  seats,  or  doormats.  It  was  the 
industrious  boy  who  whittled  cheese  ladders  and 
butter  paddles  for  his  mother  to  use.  There  were 
usually  broken  parts  of  the  spinning  wheels  to  be  re¬ 
paired  and  it  was  the  work  of  the  boys  to  whittle  a 
new  staff  or  spindle.  The  boys  helped  make  the  big 
wooden  hinges  and  the  small  wooden  buttons  that 
were  used  on  cupboard  doors. 

Some  of  the  more  ambitious  older  boys  liked  to  try 
their  skill  at  carving  out  cups  and  bowls  from  maple 
wood.  The  Indians  taught  the  New  England  men  how 
to  whittle  out  beautiful  maple  bowls.  The  men  in 
turn  were  glad  to  show  the  older  boys  how  to  carve 
the  bowls. 

The  boys  had  one  job  which  they  thought  a  very 
responsible  one.  That  was  the  job  of  walking  around 
all  the  land  owned  by  the  family  and  finding  whether 
the  trees  and  stones  used  to  mark  off  the  farm  were 
in  place.  There  were  few  fences  in  those  days.  That 
was  the  reason  for  marking  the  farm  boundaries  by 
blazing  trees  and  marking  stones.  Very  often  the 
boys  had  to  blaze  new  trees  and  replace  the  stones. 
The  boys  felt  that  they  were  really  doing  a  man’s 
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work  when  they  were  allowed  to  “beat  the  bounds” 
of  the  farm. 

Probably  the  boys  liked  best  of  all  to  work  in  the 
maple-sugar  camp.  A  sugar  camp  in  the  days  of  the 
early  settlers  was  very  much  the  same  as  a  sugar 
camp  near  an  Indian  village.  You  have  read  about 
the  sugar  camps  the  Indians  had.  The  colonial  boys 
gathered  wood  to  keep  the  fires  under  the  large  kettles 
burning  night  and  day.  You  would  have  enjoyed 
sitting  around  the  sugar  camp  at  night  and  listening 
to  the  stories  the  men  told.  These  stories  were  about 
days  in  Old  England,  and  of  earlier  days  in  New 
England.  You  will  remember  that  the  Indians  had  a 
big  party  the  last  night  in  the  sugar  camp.  The 
colonists  also  had  a  party  their  last  night  at  camp. 
Then  the  boys  had  all  the  maple  sugar  they  could  eat. 

^  g\^  ^cre  Playing  Games 

^^Even  though  the  girls  and  boys  had  much  work 
to  do,  they  had  some  time  to  play  games.  What 
games  did  they  like  to  play?  What  toys  did  they 
have?  Those  boys  and  girls  of  long  ago  played  games 
with  just  as  much  enjoyment  as  you  do. 

Did  you  ever  play  stone  tag,  wood  tag,  squat  tag, 
blindman’s  bluff,  or  hopscotch?  If  you  have  played 
any  of  these  games,  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  exactly 
as  the  little  folks  did  in  the  Golenial  days. 

Boys  flew  kites  and  played  marbles  at  the  first  signs 
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of  spring  just  as  you  do.  Little  boys  and  girls  had  just 
as  much  pleasure  as  you  do  when  they  danced  around 
the  Maypole.  The  smallest  boys  and  girls  liked  the 
singing  games  best.  You  know  those  singing  games 


Colonial  Toys 

too.  “Here-we-go-’round-the-Mulberry  Bush,”  “Ring 
around  the  Rosy,”  and  “ London  Bridge”  are  some  of 
them. 

The  boys  delighted  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Boys 
of  the  northern  colonies  trapped  fur-bearing  animals 
during  the  winter  months.  Both  the  boys  and  the 
girls  of  northern  colonies  had  much  fun  skating,  coast¬ 
ing,  and  sleigh  riding. 

The  children  of  colonial  days  had  few  toys.  Parents 
had  little  money  with  which  to  buy  the  toys  that 
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were  occasionally  brought  over  from  Europe.  Dolls 
were  sent  from  Europe  to  America  that  the  ladies  of 
the  colonies  might  see  how  the  fashionable  ladies 
in  Europe  were  dressing.  It  was  the  dressmakers  of 
Europe  and  the  makers  of  clothing  who  dressed  the 
dolls  in  the  newest  fashions  and  sent  them  to  America. 

When  the  dressmakers  in  the  largest  towns  had 
studied  these  dolls  they  sent  them  to  the  smaller 
towns.  Finally,  the  little  girls  would  get  the  dolls. 
Then  they  would  dress  their  homemade  rag  dolls  after 
1  onably  dressed  dolls  from  Europe. 


Test  Yourself 


Copy  the  sentences  below.  If  they  are  true,  make 
the  letter  T  after  them.  If  they  are  false,  make  the 
letter  F  after  them.  Give  yourself  two  points  for 
each  correct  answer. 

1.  One  colony  had  a  law  which  required  children 
to  work  while  tending  sheep  or  cattle. 

2.  Boys  probably  had  more  tasks  to  learn  than 
girls. 

3.  Young  boys  were  taught  to  knit. 

4.  Everyone  liked  goose-picking  time. 

5.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  grease  and  six  barrels  of 
ashes  were  used  to  make  one  barrel  of  soap. 

6.  Few  boys  owned  jackknives  in  the  colonial  days, 

7.  Fashion  dolls  were  sent  from  Europe  to  America 
for  the  ladies  of  the  colonies  to  see. 

8.  A  sampler  was  worked  with  black  thread  only. 
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9.  Colonial  children  played  such  games  as  “Ring 
around  the  Rosy”  and  “London  Bridge.” 

10.  The  Indians  taught  the  people  of  New  England 
how  to  whittle  out  beautiful  maple  bowls. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  soap  kettle. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  a  sampler  showing  a  favorite 
motto. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  maple  bowl. 

II.  WHAT  COLONIAL  SCHOOLS  WERE  LIKE 

The  people  of  the  colonies  had  different  ideas  about 
schools.  The  New  England  colonies  made  laws  to 
compel  the  people  to  build  schoolhouses  and  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  The  southern  colonies,  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  example,  were  not  interested  in  public  schools. 
The  southern  planters  were  frequently  wealthy  men. 
They  often  hired  teachers  to  come  from  England  to 
teach  their  children.  When  the  boys  from  the  wealth^ 
ier  Virginia  homes  were  old  enough  they  often  went 
to  college  in  England. 

The  parents  of  New  England  wanted  their  children 
to  have  an  education.  The  boys  and  girls  wanted  to 
learn.  They  did  learn,  too,  even  though  the  schools 
were  poor  and  the  teachers  often  knew  little  about 
teaching. 
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Boys  and  girls  of  the  early  days  had  very  different 
schools  from  those  which  you  know.  Their  school- 
houses  were  small,  uncomfortable,  and  contained  little 
furniture.  Their  books  were  few  and  those  they  did 
have  were  not  very  interesting. 

Dames’  Schools  and  Masters’  Schools 

The  first  schools  in  New  England  were  known  as 
dames’  schools. 

The  dame’s  school  was  usually  held  in  the  home  of 
the  woman  who  did  the  teaching.  Both  boys  and 
girls  went  to  the  dame’s  school.  They  did  not  learn 
much  except  how  to  read. 

How  much  salary  do  you  suppose  the  teacher  re¬ 
ceived?  About  seventy  cents  a  week  for  each  pupil 
was  considered  very  good  pay. 

Another  kind  of  school  was  the  master's  school 
taught  by  a  man.  These  schools  were  for  boys  only. 
The  boys  did  not  go  to  the  master’s  school  until  they 
had  learned  to  read  at  the  dame’s  school.  Girls  might 
attend  the  master’s  school  if  they  went  before  or  after 
the  school  hours  for  the  boys.  Writing  was  the  chief 
subject  taught  in  the  master’s  school;  sometimes  the 
master’s  school  was  called  a  “writing  school.” 

Tf  the  master  could  write  well,  little  else  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  The  master  ajso  received  no  more 
than  seventy  cents  a  week  for  each  pupil.  He  usually 
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received  board,  room,  and  washing.  Often  he  had  to 
take  his  pay  in  beaver  skins,  corn,  or  wheat. 

The  grammar  school  was  more  advanced  than  the 


A  Master’s  School 


master’s  school.  If  a  boy  were  going  on  to  college, 
he  went  to  the  grammar  school  and  studied  Latin 
grammar  for  eight  hours  a  day. 

Girls  did  not  go  to  college  in  colonial  days.  How¬ 
ever,  the  girls  of  New  England  were  taught  more 
than  the  girls  who  lived  in  the  other  colonies.  There 
were  schools  where  music,  sewing,  and  art  were  taught 
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to  the  girls.  The  most  important  thing  any  girl 
could  learn  was  good  manners  and  good  housekeeping. 
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A  Hornbook  and  Pages  from  Colonial  Schoolbooks 

The  Books  Used  by  Colonial  Children 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  colonial  schools,  we 
should  find  out  something  about  the  few  books  which 
were  used. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  hornbook,  which 
really  was  not  a  book  at  all.  It  was  a  thin  board  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  with  a  short 
handle  at  one  end.  The  handle  had  a  hole  in  it  so 
that  a  string  could  be  put  through  the  hole  and  the 
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hornbook  could  be  hung  around  the  pupil's  neck. 
The  board  was  called  a  hornbook  because  a  thin  sheet 
of  hom  was  placed  over  a  printed  paper  that  was 
fastened  to  the  board.  Very  often  the  Lord's  prayer 
was  printed  on  the  hornbook.  The  pupils  studied  the 
hornbook  lessons  over  and  over  again. 

The  next  book  to  be  used  was  the  New  England 
Primer .  This  primer  was  printed  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  first  settlers  came  to  America.  The 
New  England  Primer  took  the  place  of  the  hornbook 
and  was  used  as  a  first  book  in  reading  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years. 

How  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  learn  to  read 
from  a  little  book  three  inches  wide  by  five  inches 
long?  The  reading  was  not  very  interesting  either. 
It  contained  the  A-B-C’s,  parts  of  words,  Bible  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  and  the  prayer,  “Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep." 

Every  child  had  a  copy  book.  Sometimes  the  book 
was  made  of  birch  bark  because  there  was  not  much 
paper  in  those  days. 

All  copy  books  were  ruled  by  hand.  The  teacher 
wrote  the  copy.  The  pens,  as  you  know,  were  made 
from  goose  quills. 

Ink  was  made  by  putting  ink  powder  in  water. 
Long  ago  each  pupil  made  his  own  ink  at  home  and 
took  it  to  school  as  he  needed  it. 
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Arithmetic  was  taught,  but  the  pupils  did  not  have 
books.  The  teacher  had  a  book.  He  called  it  a  “sum 
book.”  The  teacher  gave  the  rules  and  problems 


The  Schoolmaster  Making  Quill  Pens 


from  this  sum  book.  The  problems  were  very  long  and 
hard.  Each  pupil  had  to  work  at  the  problem  until 
he  had  the  answer.  The  teacher  gave  but  little  help 
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Punishments 

If  a  pupil  did  not  succeed  in  getting  his  lessons,  he 
would  probably  have  to  sit  on  a  three-legged  stool 
called  a  “dunce  stool”  and  wear  a  high-pointed  dunce 
cap.  If  he  did  not  work  at  his  lessons,  or  if  he  told 
tales  on  the  other  boys,  he  would  have  to  wear  a 
printed  sign  on  his  back.  The  sign  read,  “Idle  boy” 
or  “Telltale.” 

Pupils  went  to  school  in  those  days  to  study  and 
to  learn  good  conduct.  They  were  punished  often 
and  very  hard.  A  birch  rod  could  always  be  found 
hanging  on  the  wall  near  the  teacher’s  desk.  It  did 
not  take  much  whispering  to  make  the  teacher  use 
that  rod. 

Test  Yourself 

Do  you  understand  the  unit  which  you  have  just 
read?  Take  your  paper  and  pencil  and  write  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions  below.  If  you  can  answer 
the  questions  correctly,  you  do  understand  what  you 
have  read.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  your  paper  and 
to  give  you  a  score.  If  your  paper  is  quite  good,  your 
score  will  be  40;  if  it  is  fair,  your  score  should  be  30; 
if  the  paper  is  poor,  your  score  should  be  20. 

1.  Why  were  there  fewer  schools  in  Virginia  than 
in  New  England? 

2.  Why  were  the  first  New  England  schools  known 
as  dames’  schools? 

3.  What  was  the  hornbook? 
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4.  Describe  the  New  England  Primer . 

5.  Did  the  boys  and  girls  have  arithmetic  books  in 
colonial  days?  Why? 

6.  What  were  the  copy  books?  How  were  they 
made? 

7.  What  happened  to  the  pupil  who  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  his  lessons? 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  hornbook. 

2.  Make  a  poster  which  an  idle  boy  might  have 
been  called  on  to  wear. 

III.  HOW  SUNDAY  WAS  KEPT  IN 
THE  COLONIES 

We  read  that  the  Pilgrims  left  England  to  find 
freedom  to  worship  God  as  they  wished.  Many  other 
people  came  to  America  for  the  same  reason.  Most 
of  the  people  in  the  colonies  were  very  religious. 

Laws  were  passed  in  all  the  colonies  requiring  the 
people  to  observe  Sunday.  These  laws  were  strict 
in  New  England.  The  people  had  to  go  to  church 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  Probably  most  of 
them  did  want  to  go. 

The  Sabbath  in  New  England  lasted  from  sunset 
on  Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday.  No  one  did  any 
work  that  was  not  necessary.  There  was  no  idle  talk; 
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there  was  no  laughter.  People  could  not  go  for  a  ride 
except  to  church  and  back.  If  anyone  failed  to  go  to 
church  for  three  Sundays  without  a  good  excuse,  he 
was  punished. 


Photo  from  Gramstorff  Bros.,  Inc.,  Malden ,  Mass. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

The  southern  colonists  were  not  so  strict  about 
keeping  Sunday,  but  working,  traveling,  and  swear¬ 
ing  on  Sunday  were  forbidden  by  law  in  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  planters  lived  so  far  apart  on  their 
big  plantations  that  they  did  not  see  each  other  very 
often.  They  made  good  use  of  their  time  after  church 
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service  in  visiting  with  their  friends  and  planning 
parties. 

The  New  England  Churches 

In  New  England  there  were  two  services  on  Sunday: 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon. 
There  was  an  hour  of  rest  between  the  two  services. 
The  people  ate  their  lunches  and  visited  with  one 
another  during  this  rest  hour.  There  was  a  special 
“Sunday  house,”  or  “noon  house,”  as  it  was  usually 
called,  built  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  churchgoers 
a  place  to  eat  and  to  get  warm.  The  noon  house  had 
a  huge  fireplace  at  one  end.  Sheds  for  the  horses  were 
built  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

These  early  churches  were  bare,  unpainted  build¬ 
ings,  always  uncomfortable,  especially  during  the 
winter,  because  there  was  no  heat  in  them. 

Try  to  imagine  that  you  are  visiting  one  of  those 
old  New  England  church  buildings  just  as  many 
children  and  their  parents  do  visit  them  to-day. 
There  are  rows  of  benches,  and  some  pews  with  such 
high  backs  that  you  can  scarcely  look  over  them. 
The  pews  have  narrow  seats  that  really  look  like 
shelves  hung  on  hinges.  The  seats  were  pushed  up 
against  the  pew  walls  during  the  long  Psalm  tunes 
and  prayers.  When  the  seats  were  lowered  again 
they  came  down  with  a  bang. 
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The  minister  stood  behind  a  desklike  pulpit  that 
was  above  the  benches  and  pews.  The  boys  sat  by 
themselves  on  a  bench  or  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
pulpit  if  there  happened  to  be  any  stairs. 


A  Puritan  Church  Scene 


The  little  girls  sat  beside  their  mothers  or  on  foot¬ 
stools  at  their  feet. 

Do  you  know  what  the  duties  of  the  tithing  man 
were?  The  tithing  man  was  very  busy  on  Sunday. 
He  watched  over  the  people  during  the  long  services. 
He  closed  the  doors  and  would  not  let  anyone  leave 
without  a  good  excuse.  He  quieted  the  boys  with  his 
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stick.  That  stick  was  a  long  pole  with  a  hard  knob 
on  one  end  and  a  fox  tail  on  the  other  end.  If  the 
tithing  man  saw  a  man  or  boy  asleep  during  the 
service,  he  rapped  him  on  the  head  with  the  hard 
knob.  If  he  saw  a  woman  asleep  he  tickled  her  face 
with  the  fox  tail. 

There  were  no  organs  in  the  churches  to  help  the 
congregation  carry  the  tunes.  There  were  pitch  pipes, 
like  the  ones  your  music  teacher  may  use  to  help  give 
the  right  key.  Perhaps  less  than  a  dozen  tunes  were 
used  and  these  were  not  always  sung  correctly.  There 
were  very  few  psalm  books;  for  this  reason  the  deacon 
would  read  a  line,  then  the  congregation  would  sing  it. 

The  deacons  collected  the  church  offering.  They 
collected  the  offering  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  by 
passing  long  poles  with  velvet  bags  hung  on  the  ends. 
Whenever  anyone  dropped  money  into  the  bag  a 
little  bell  tinkled.  The  bell  was  sewed  onto  the  velvet 
bag. 

There  were  different  ways  of  calling  the  people  to 
church  services.  At  the  first  church  in  Jamestown, 
people  were  called  by  beating  a  drum.  The  drummer 
stood  on  the  roof.  Sometimes  a  man  was  hired  to 
blow  a  great  conch  shell.  Some  churches  raised  a  flag 
to  tell  the  people  when  to  go  to  service.  Other  churches 
fired  a  gun. 

It  would  be  a  strange  sight  to-day  to  see  people 
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carrying  guns  to  church,  but  in  the  earliest  colonial 
days  the  men  took  their  guns.  They  did  not  know 
when  an  Indian  attack  would  be  made.  When  the 
church  drummer  stood  on  the  roof  and  summoned 
the  people  to  church,  they  gathered  in  large  groups 
and  marched  to  the  church  with  the  beat  of  the  drums. 
The  people  marched  in  groups  so  they  could  fight 
the  Indians  if  need  be. 

Other  Churches  in  the  Colonies 

Colonists  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
partial  to  different  churches.  Most  of  the  New 
Englanders  were  Congregationalists.  The  people  of 
Virginia  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
Episcopal  (e-pis'ko-pal)  church.  There  were  Roman 
Catholics  in  Maryland  and  in  the  far  southern  colonies. 
There  were  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island.  Huguenots, 
Lutherans,  and  believers  in  other  religions  were  found 
here  and  there  through  all  the  colonies. 

An  interesting  group  of  people  who  were  called 
Quakers  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  called 
Sunday  the  First  Day.  When  they  went  to  church, 
they  sat  in  silence  because  they  believed  that  each 
person  could  get  nearer  to  God  by  thinking  quietly 
than  he  could  by  listening  to  a  minister  preach  a 
sermon. 

Every  Quaker  knew  his  Bible  so  well  that  if  he 
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wanted  to  say  something  about  it,  he  stood,  said  what 
he  wished  to  say,  and  then  sat  down.  There  really 
seemed  to  be  no  need  for  ministers  in  a  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing.  If  no  one  wished  to  talk,  all  sat  quietly  thinking 
of  God  and  the  Bible  until  it  was  time  to  go  home. 


Test  Yourself 


Write  sentences  containing  the  words  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  sentence 
which  your  teacher  considers  correct. 


Sunday  House 

Sabbath 

pews 

tithing  man 
pitch  pipe 

Write  your  score  on 


conch  shell 
Quakers 
First  Day 
Congregationalists 
deacon 
paper. 


Art  Expression 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  one  of  the  early  colonial 
churches. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  stick  which  the  tithing 
man  used  during  church  services. 


IV.  HOW  THE  COLONISTS  HELPED 
EACH  OTHER 

The  colonists  turned  to  their  neighbors  whenever 
they  needed  help.  There  was  so  much  work  to  be 
done  in  those  early  days  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
people  to  help  one  another.  The  colonists  could  not 
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even  grow  their  food  without  the  help  of  friends  to 
clear  the  land  of  trees.  A  chopping  bee  was  first  in 
order;  then  came  the  log  rolling.  Stump  pulling  was 
a  task  which  required  the  neighbors’  help,  also. 

“Changing  Work” 

A  new  church,  house,  or  barn  was  raised  by  the 
help  of  the  whole  community.  If  you  live  in  the 
country,  you  have  probably  heard  your  father  speak 
of  a  “barn  raising.”  All  the  men  and  older  boys 
helped  a  neighbor  raise  his  new  barn.  The  word 
“raising”  means  putting  the  heavy  supporting  timbers 
in  their  places  on  the  foundation  of  the  building. 

The  housewives  of  New  England  used  to  help  each 
other  with  the  yearly  task  of  housecleaning.  The 
friendly  neighbor  women  held  what  was  called  a 
whang  at  each  house  and  helped  each  woman  with 
the  spring  cleaning. 

The  men  exchanged  many  kinds  of  work  also. 
To-day  farm  neighbors  exchange  work  at  harvest 
time  and  at  silo  filling  time.  The  early  settlers 
exchanged  work  in  “getting  up  wood”  or  piling  logs. 
Any  work  seems  much  easier  when  a  group  of  people 
are  working  happily  together. 

Exchanging  work  in  colonial  times  gave  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  visit.  Instead  of  one  woman  working  at 
home  alone,  she  took  her  thimble  and  rags  and  went 
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to  her  neighbor’s  home.  There  the  two  women  visited 
and  sewed  on  their  rag  carpets.  The  visit  was  re¬ 
turned  in  a  few  days. 

The  colonial  neighbors  had  another  custom  which 
is  still  followed  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  That 
was  the  custom  of  sending  food  to  one’s  friends  and 
neighbors.  Nowadays,  your  mother’s  neighbor  may 
send  her  a  plate  of  cookies  or  a  cake.  Your  mother 
may  have  some  extra  good  doughnuts  which  she  wants 
to  share  with  her  friends. 

The  neighbors  of  the  early  days  used  to  do  their 
own  butchering.  When  a  man  butchered  an  animal 
he  sent  some  meat  to  his  neighbor.  The  one  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  meat  returned  about  the  same  amount  of 
meat  when  he  butchered.  This  Yankee  custom  still 
exists. 

After  a  big  wedding  feast,  the  left-overs  were  sent 
to  some  neighbor.  This  was  called  a  cold  party . 

Hospitality  in  the  South 

The  southern  colonies  were  especially  noted  for 
their  kind  hospitality.  There  the  homes  were  open 
to  all  respectable  travelers.  The  plantations  were  so 
far  apart  that  neighbors  could  not  have  “bees”  or 
exchange  work  easily.  The  southerners  had  negro 
slaves  who  did  all  of  the  hard  work. 

The  planters  of  Virginia  often  sent  their  negro 
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slaves  out  on  the  highways  to  ask  strangers  to  come 
to  visit  at  the  big  plantation  homes.  Many  strangers, 
who  were  traveling  through  the  country  as  tourists 
do  to-day,  stayed  at  the  hospitable  homes.  More 
often  the  traveler  stayed  at  a  tavern.  A  tavern  in 
colonial  days  was  the  same  as  a  hotel  to-day. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  one  of  the  Virginia  planters  who  enter¬ 
tained  a  great  deal.  Entertaining  was  sometimes  very 
expensive.  The  guests  in  the  Jefferson  home  would 
often  eat  a  whole  beef  in  a  day  or  two.  A  story  is 
told  of  how  Mr.  Jefferson’s  horses  had  to  be  taken  to 
a  neighbor’s  barn  to  make  room  for  the  horses  of  his 
visitors.  The  visitors’  horses  often  ate  a  wagonload 
of  hay  in  one  day.  No  one  in  those  days  could  afford 
to  furnish  food  for  so  many  guests  and  their  horses. 
The  old-time  hospitality  finally  came  to  an  end  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  enough  food  left  to  furnish  all 
who  came  to  eat  at  the  fine  old  southern  homes. 

Helping  the  Sick 

When  some  one  was  sick,  the  colonists  depended 
upon  help  from  their  neighbors.  The  help  was  always 
cheerfully  given. 

People  suffered  much  from  sickness  in  the  early 
days.  There  were  few  doctors  and  no  one  knew 
much  about  medicine.  Sick  people  often  had  to  be 
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taken  many  miles  to  see  the  doctor.  Many  times  the 
patient  died  before  he  reached  the  doctors  home. 
The  women  learned  to  be  good  nurses.  They  often 
knew  as  much  as  the  doctors  did.  They  used  teas 
made  from  dried  herbs.  The  doctors  used  medicines 
containing  such  strong  drugs  that  it  was  no  wonder 
the  people  tried  to  avoid  using  them. 

Some  of  the  medicines  were  probably  not  good  for 
the  patients,  but  the  doctors  were  kindly  men  and 
did  the  best  they  knew  how  to  do. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  and  complete  these  sentences.  Give  yourself 
two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  There  was  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  early 
days  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  neighbors  to 

2.  A  new  church,  house,  or  barn  was _ 

by  the  help  of  the _ community. 

3.  A  meeting  at  which  the  women  helped  each 

other  with  their  housekeeping  was  called  a _ 

4.  After  a  wedding  feast  the  left-overs  were  sent  to 

5.  A  tavern  in  colonial  days  was  the  same  as  a 

, _ to-day . 

6.  People  suffered  much  from _ in  the 

early  days. 

7.  Such  entertaining  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did  was 
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8.  Any  work  seems  easier  when _ _ 

work  together. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

Make  a  poster  showing  a  barn  raising. 

V.  HOW  THE  COLONISTS  TRAVELED 
AND  CARRIED  GOODS 

You  have  read  about  the  Indian  trails  that  were 
marked  with  blazed  trees.  You  probably  recall,  also, 
that  the  Indians  used  canoes  to  go  from  place  to  place 
along  the  streams  and  lakes. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  used  these  Indian  ways 
of  travel.  In  fact  they  probably  followed  the  very 
trails  the  Indians  were  using.  These  trails  were 
marked  and  were  easy  to  follow.  The  early  settlers 
walked  nearly  as  much  as  the  Indians  did. 

Many  horses  were  brought  from  Europe  to  America 
by  the  early  colonists.  It  was  not  long  before  Indians 
as  well  as  white  settlers  were  using  horses  as  a  means 
of  travel  on  land.  The  first  roads  were  like  the  bridle 
paths  in  our  city  parks.  They  were  really  only  trails 
made  wide  enough  for  horses  to  travel. 

Traveling  on  Horseback 

The  journeys  on  horseback  were  made  by  the  “ride 
and  tie”  plan.  By  this  plan,  two  went  on  a  journey 
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with  one  horse.  One  of  the  travelers  started  on  foot; 
the  other  one  rode  ahead  of  him.  After  the  first 
rider  had  gone  a  mile  or  so,  he  got  off  and  tied  the 
horse  to  some  wayside  tree.  When  the  walker  came 
to  the  horse,  he  untied  him  and  rode  ahead.  After 
awhile  the  second  rider  passed  the  first  one  but  went 
on  until  he  had  ridden  a  mile  or  two.  Then  he,  too, 
got  off  the  horse,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  walked  on. 
The  “ride  and  tie’  ’  method  was  used  to  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

Sometimes  the  horse  had  to  carry  the  whole  family. 
A  man’s  wife  and  child,  or  children,  sat  behind  him 
on  a  cushion  that  was  held  in  place  by  straps.  Some¬ 
times,  if  a  family  were  moving,  the  man  rode  the 
horse  and  strapped  the  household  goods  behind  him. 
Then  the  woman  and  children  walked  along  beside 
the  horse.  If  a  child  was  too  small  to  walk,  the  woman 
carried  it  in  her  arms  as  she  walked. 

The  Early  Carriages 

When  the  roads  were  improved  and  new  ones  were 
built,  carriages  began  to  be  used.  The  first  carriages 
had  only  two  wheels  and  were  usually  drawn  by  one 
horse. 

Road  building  was  very  slow.  It  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  New  York  was  settled 
before  the  first  stagecoach  line  between  that  city  and 
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Philadelphia  was  established.  There  were  no  four- 
wheeled  carriages  and  stagecoaches  until  turnpike  or 
built-up  roads  were  made.  The  early  roads  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  were  called  rolling  roads . 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  was  taken  to  market 
in  a  sort  of  huge  barrel.  Poles  were  fitted  to  the  ends 
of  the  barrel  so  it  could  be  rolled.  Horses  or  oxen 
were  hitched  to  the  poles  in  order  to  roll  the  barrels 
along  the  road. 

When  a  traveler  came  to  the  bank  of  a  stream  he 
was  met  by  a  canoe  ferry  if  the  stream  was  too  deep 
to  wade  across.  If  the  traveler  had  a  horse,  the  horse 
swam  across  the  river.  There  were  no  bridges  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colonies. 

Carriages  were  sometimes  taken  apart  and  the  parts 
carried  across  the  river  on  the  canoe  ferry.  It  surely 
was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  take  a  carriage  apart 
on  one  shore  and  then  put  it  together  again  when  the 
opposite  shore  was  reached.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
settlers  soon  made  larger  boats  that  would  take  the 
place  of  the  canoe  ferry? 

The  first  mail  carriers  rode  horseback  and  ferried 
across  streams  that  were  too  wide  to  cross  by  swim¬ 
ming.  Sometimes  travelers  would  ride  with  the  post¬ 
man,  for  the  mail  carriers  often  carried  people  who 
wanted  to  go  a  short  distance.  No  one  cared  to 
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travel  alone.  The  postman  did  not  make  regular 
trips.  He  waited  until  there  was  enough  mail  to  make 
the  trip  pay.  The  postage  paid  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

Stamps  were  not  used.  The  cost  of  the  postage 
was  written  on  the  letter  by  the  postmaster.  If  the 
sender  paid  the  postage  it  was  marked  paid.  If  the 
sender  did  not  pay  the  postage,  the  one  who  received 
the  letter  had  to  pay  it.  Postage  was  very  high  in 
those  days.  The  sheets  of  a  letter  were  folded  so 
that  they  could  be  counted,  because  the  postage  was 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  pages.  Only  one 
side  of  the  paper  was  used.  There  were  no  envelopes. 

The  letters  were  carried  in  two  leather  bags  which 
were  usually  crammed  to  overflowing.  There  were  no 
regular  postoffices,  but  the  mail  was  usually  thrown  on 
a  table  at  some  tavern.  Letters  might  lie  on  the 
table  for  a  long  time  for  anyone  to  look  over  until 
the  owners  came  to  claim  them. 

The  stagecoach  came  with  better  roads  and  gave 
better  mail  service.  After  the  stagecoaches  came  into 
use,  there  was  less  traveling  on  horseback.  The  stage¬ 
coach  drivers  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their  coaches 
and  horses.  As  many  as  six  horses  to  a  coach  were 
used  when  the  roads  were  rough  or  muddy. 

The  passengers  in  the  stagecoach  sometimes  had 
to  lean  out  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
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to  keep  the  coach  from  going  over  into  deep  ruts  and 
mud  holes.  The  travelers  listened  for  the  driver  to 
tell  them  to  lean  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 


A  Stagecoach  Leaving  a  Tavern 


# 

Travel  by  coach  was  considered  rapid  in  those  days. 
The  drivers  dashed  along  as  fast  as  they  could  drive 
the  spirited  horses.  The  teams  were  changed  every 
ten  miles.  The  drivers  tried  to  see  how  quickly  they 
could  change  teams.  The  story  is  told  of  one  man 
who  boasted  that  he  could  unhitch  a  team  of  four 
horses  and  harness  another  four-horse  team  in  four 
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minutes!  Little  time  was  wasted  on  a  stagecoach 
journey. 

Traveling  with  Packhorses 
Packhorses  were  used  in  the  northern  colonies  to 
carry  goods  to  and  from  places  which  were  not  on 


A  Pack  Train 


rivers  and  lakes.  Each  horse  carried  about  two 
hundred  pounds  of  goods. 

Part  of  the  load  was  food  for  the  horse  and  the  man. 
Half  of  the  food  was  left  at  different  places  along  the 
way  to  be  used  on  the  return  journey. 

The  packhorses  were  often  used  in  strings  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen.  The  train  of  packhorses  was  cared 
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for  by  two  men.  One  man  led  the  front  horse.  A 
second  man  followed  along  to  watch  the  packs  on  the 
packsaddles  and  to  make  the  slow  horses  keep  up. 
Each  horse  in  the  train  was  tied  to  the  packsaddle  of 
the  horse  ahead  of  him. 

The  horses  in  a  pack  train  often  wore  bells  tied  with 
gay  ribbons.  These  bells  tinkled  merrily  as  the  horses 
walked  along.  The  driver  had  a  fine  saddle  horse  for 
leader.  The  whole  string  of  horses  made  a  fine  sight 
when  the  driver  snapped  his  whip  and  every  horse 
started  on  the  journey.  The  goods  usually  carried  to 
market  were  furs,  ginseng,  and  snakeroot.  When  the 
packhorsQS  returned  from  town,  they  carried  salt, 
tea,  pewter  plates,  sugar,  nails,  and  other  articles 
needed  in  the  home. 

The  horses  were  unloaded  at  night  and  hobbled  by 
tying  their  feet  close  together  so  that  they  could  not 
stray.  The  bells  which  the  horses  wore  helped  the 
drivers  in  keeping  the  horses  together. 

The  cost  of  carrying  goods  by  packhorses  was  very 
great.  The  packhorse  train,  however,  was  used  very 
much  before  the  people  had  good  roads. 

The  Conestoga  Wagon 

As  soon  as  better  roads  were  built,  wagons  came 
into  use  for  carrying  goods  to  the  inland  towns  and 
farms.  The  best  of  the  early  wagons  was  built  in 
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Pennsylvania.  It  had  broad  tires  and  a  curved  box 
or  bed.  It  was  called  a  Conestoga  wagon. 

The  curve  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  box  kept 
the  goods  from  rolling  back  and  forth.  There  were 
six  or  eight  bows  curved  over  the  box.  These  bows 
held  the  hemp  cloth  cover  in  place.  Each  wagon 
could  carry  from  four  to  six  tons  of  freight.  These 
were  heavy  loads  for  those  early  days. 

There  were  men  who  made  their  living  by  driving 
the  four  to  seven  horses  that  drew  the  big  Conestoga 
wagons.  The  driver  rode  one  of  the  rear  horses, 
known  as  the  saddle  horse  of  the  team.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  thirty  or  forty  wagons  to  travel  together. 
This  group  was  called  a  wagon  train. 

The  men  who  drove  the  horses  were  called  teamsters. 
The  teamsters  carried  mattresses  and  blankets  which 
they  spread  out  in  rows  on  the  floors  of  the  taverns 
where  they  stayed  at  night.  These  wagon  trains  went 
from  one  city  to  another. 

The  Conestoga  wagon  was  used  even  after  railroads 
were  built.  It  was  the  favorite  wagon  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  west.  Sometimes  this  wagon  was 
called  a  'prairie  schooner. 
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Test  Yourself 

Copy  and  complete  the  following  sentences.  Give 
yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  sentence. 

1.  The - wagon  had  broad  tires  and 

a  broad  box,  or  bed. 

2.  The  first  carriages  had  only _ wheels 

and  were  usually  drawn  by _ horse. 

3.  It  was  about _ years  after  New  York 

was  settled  until  the  first  stagecoach  line  between 
that  city  and  Philadelphia  was  established. 

4.  Postage  was  very _ in  colonial  days. 

5.  Stagecoach  teams  were  changed  every _ 

miles. 

6.  Packhorses  usually  carried  about _ of 

goods. 

7.  The  goods  which  the  pack  horses  usually  carried 

to  market  were _ and _ 

They  brought  back _ ,  _ ,  and 

8.  There  were  no _ postoffices  at  this 

time.  The  mail  was  usually  left  at  the _ 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  Conestoga  wagon. 

Draw  a  picture,  or  make  a  poster,  showing  a  stage¬ 
coach  and  horses. 
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VI.  HOW  THE  COLONISTS  WERE  GOVERNED 
AND  HOW  THEY  LIVED 

We  are  glad  that  we  live  in  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  governments  in 
the  world.  Now  some  of  the  main  ideas  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  came  from  the  colonists.  Where  did  they 
get  their  ideas? 

Town  Meetings 

New  England  grew  up  around  small  towns  and  the 
surrounding  farms.  The  town  became  the  unit  of 
government.  The  New  England  colonies  were  made 
up  of  groups  of  towns. 

Each  town  was  governed  by  a  town  meeting  which 
was  held  once  a  year.  Anything  that  had  to  do 
with  the  town  was  taken  up  at  the  meeting.  All  the 
men  who  had  a  right  to  vote  took  part  in  these  meet¬ 
ings. 

Anyone  present  could  bring  a  question  before  the 
meeting  for  discussion.  If  it  was  necessary  to  decide 
a  question,  a  vote  was  taken.  The  people  voted  upon 
what  was  to  be  done  the  next  year.  The  voters  de¬ 
cided  the  sizes  of  houses  to  be  built.  They  decided 
the  kinds  of  roofs  the  houses  should  have.  They 
planned  new  roads  and  how  these  roads  should  be 
built.  They  voted  the  taxes  for  the  next  year. 

The  officers  of  the  town  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected.  The  town  meetings  were  schools  in  govern- 
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ment  where  the  people  learned  how  to  run  their  own 
affairs.  The  people  talked  matters  over  very  care¬ 
fully.  If  anyone  did  not  like  a  thing,  he  was  free  to 
say  so. 

The  churches,  too,  helped  to  train  the  citizens  in 
self-government.  The  people  managed  the  churches 
as  they  thought  best.  They  hired  the  minister  and, 
if  they  did  not  like  him,  they  could  dismiss  him  and 
hire  another. 

The  town  meeting  and  the  church  government 
taught  people  to  decide  questions  for  themselves.  For 
this  reason,  the  king’s  officers  found  trouble  when 
they  tried  to  interfere  in  New  England.  The  New 
England  men  had  managed  their  affairs  too  long  to 
want  officers  from  England  to  tell  them  what  they 
should  do. 

As  the  New  England  people  went  farther  west, 
they  took  the  idea  of  the  town  and  the  town  meeting 
form  of  government  with  them. 

Government  in  Virginia 

The  people  of  the  different  colonies  did  not  know 
each  other  because  it  was  hard  to  travel  and  few 
people  went  very  far  from  home. 

We  have  just  read  about  the  towns  of  the  New 
England  or  northern  colonies.  The  people  of  the 
southern  colonies  lived  very  differently.  Virginia  is  a 
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good  example  of  a  southern  colony.  The  people  of 
Virginia  lived  on  great  farms  called  estates  or  planta¬ 
tions. 


Photo  by  Cook ,  Richmond 


A  Southern  Plantation  Home 

The  large  plantations  were  generally  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  These  plantations  were  usually  two  or  three 
miles  apart.  Each  plantation  looked  like  a  small 
village  with  the  “great  house”  of  the  owner  surrounded 
by  barns,  carriage  houses,  kitchens,  and  slave  huts. 

The  plantation  owners  took  their  tobacco  crops  to 
the  ships  which  came  up  the  rivers,  and  traded  for 
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the  things  they  wanted.  Stores  were  not  necessary 
when  trade  was  carried  on  in  this  way.  Towns  did 
not  grow  much  under  this  plan. 

The  town  meeting  government  could  not  be  used  in 
Virginia  because  the  people  lived  too  far  apart.  Some 
other  kind  of  government  had  to  be  used.  A  form 
of  government  much  like  the  county  government  of 
to-day  wa&  used  in  Virginia. 

Virginia  elected  men  to  meet  in  one  place  to  help 
the  governor  and  the  council  govern  the  colony.  The 
men  who  were  sent  to  the  assembly  were  called  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  representatives  in  Virginia  met  at 
Jamestown  and  called  themselves  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses.  The  House  of  Burgesses  made  the  laws  for 
the  whole  colony. 

Trouble  with  the  English  Governors 

All  English  colonies  belonged  to  England.  They 
were  not  all  governed  in  the  same  way,  but  the  people 
in  all  the  colonies  had  a  share  in  the  government. 
Assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  asked 
for  more  and  more  power.  The  colonial  governor  had 
to  listen  to  the  people. 

There  was  often  trouble  between  the  governor  and 
the  assemblies  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  assemblies  wanted  more  rights  in  governing  the 
colonies. 
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The  trouble  between  the  colonists  and  the  English 
governors  grew  until  there  was  a  war  with  England. 
This  was  called  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  colonies 
won  the  war.  After  this  war  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  an  independent  nation. 

When  the  new  government  was  formed  the  people 
used  the  ideas  they  had  learned  as  colonists  under 
English  rule.  They  took  the  idea  of  talking  matters 
over  together  from  the  town  meetings  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  They  took  the  idea  of  representation  from 
Virginia.  The  colonists  wanted  their  rights  protected. 
The  new  government  made  the  people  their  own 
rulers. 

Our  government  is  still  ruled  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  people  are  wise  and  vote  for  the  best 
things,  they  can  always  have  a  good  government.  It 
is  the  people’s  fault  if  they  have  a  bad  government. 

You  have  studied  about  the  reasons  why  the  col¬ 
onists  came  to  America.  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  they  did  for  a  living  in  this  new  land? 

Farming 

Most  of  the  settlers  who  first  came  to  America 
became  farmers.  It  was  easy  to  begin  farming  if  one 
had  a  little  money  to  buy  the  cheap  land.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  northern  colonies  were  given 
a  small  farm  of  about  fifty  acres.  These  farms  were 
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usually  inland  from  the  sea  coast.  This  gift  of  land 
brought  many  settlers  to  the  new  country. 

The  farms,  large  and  small,  were  worked  by 
the  owners  themselves.  The  farmers  raised  most  of 
the  food  which  they  used.  You  will  remember  that 
the  early  colonists  hunted  the  wild  turkeys  and  other 
game  in  the  forests.  The  rivers  and  the  sea  also 
furnished  food  for  the  settlers. 

The  forests  furnished  many  things  to  the  early 
settlers.  The  logs  from  the  woods  gave  the  early 
colonists  their  houses  and  barns.  The  forests  also 
gave  the  fuel  to  heat  the  houses. 

Shipbuilding,  Trading,  and  Manufacturing 

The  forest  gave  the  material  for  shipbuilding, 
which  became  one  of  the  important  industries  of  New 
England.  Many  ship  yards  were  built  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  of  these  ship  yards  are  still  used  by 
shipbuilders. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  colonies  helped  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  which  soon  became  a  leading  business  of  New 
England.  The  ships  also  helped  in  the  trade  with 
other  colonies  and  with  Europe.  Tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee  were  brought  into  the  colonies  by  ships  from 
the  Old  World. 

Hardwood  tools  and  iron  tools  were  brought  to 
America  and  sold  here  by  the  traders.  Axes,  plow 
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points,  chains,  horseshoes,  and  nails  were  made  by  the 
blacksmiths  in  this  country. 

Although  the  colonists  were  busy  with  farming, 


Colonial  Shipbuilding 


other  industries  gradually  grew  up.  To-day  the 
largest  clothing  mills  in  the  country  are  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  large  shops  that  make  suits,  coats,  and 
dresses  are  located  in  the  New  England  cities.  It  was 
in  New  England  that  most  of  the  early  mills  were 
established. 
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The  iron  industry  began  to  grow  when  iron  mines 
were  opened. 

The  new  industries  made  work  for  many  men.  The 
growth  of  the  industries  made  the  colonists  better 
able  to  live  without  depending  upon  Europe  for  sup¬ 
plies.  The  colonists  could  not  have  become  free  from 
England  if  they  had  depended  on  the  English  mer¬ 
chants  for  all  of  their  manufactured  supplies. 


Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  group  of  words  which  makes  the  sentence  true. 
Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  In  New  England,  (the  town)  (the  city)  (the 
county)  became  the  unit  of  government. 

2.  Virginia  is  a  good  example  of  (a  northern  colony) 
(a  southern  colony). 

3.  Many  ship  yards  were  built  in  (New  England) 
(Virginia) . 

4.  Shipbuilding  was  the  greatest  help  to  (the  fish- 
ng  industry)  (the  farming  industry)  of  New  England. 

5.  The  town  meeting  (trained)  (did  not  train)  the 
people  in  self-government. 

6.  The  town  meeting  could  not  be  used  in  Virginia 
because  (the  people  did  not  understand  it)  (the  people 
lived  too  far  apart). 

7.  The  American  people  took  the  idea  of  representa¬ 
tion  from  (New  England)  (Virginia). 
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8.  It  was  in  (New  England)  (Pennsylvania)  that 
most  of  the  early  mills  were  established. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

Make  a  poster  announcing  a  town  meeting.  Men¬ 
tion  some  questions  which  the  meeting  will  consider. 


UNIT  SEVEN— PUSHING  FARTHER  WEST 

I.  WHO  THE  PIONEERS  WERE 


The  word  pioneer  is  a  name  given  to  persons  who 
go  before,  to  prepare  the  way  for  other  people.  The 
colonists  were  pioneers.  They  had  prepared  the  way 
for  others  to  come  to  America. 

The  partly  settled  land  between  the  settlements  on 
the  sea  coast  and  the  mountains  was  called  the  frontier. 
It  took  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  settle  this 
land  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  The  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  between  England  and  her  colonies  in 
America  began  about  the  close  of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  people  in  the  colonies 
who  wanted  to  go  west.  They  were  looking  for  new 
and  cheaper  land.  But  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were 
hard  to  cross  and  the  wilderness  beyond  was  filled 
with  Indians  and  wild  animals. 

To-day  we  can  easily  cross  these  mountains  on  fine 
roads  or  on  the  railroad  train.  Suppose  that  we  begin 
a  journey  at  Washington,  our  capital  city.  We  shall 
travel  in  an  automobile.  We  first  cross  the  eastern 
mountains.  As  we  journey  west  we  come  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  After  crossing  the  Mississippi 
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River,  we  travel  across  great  plains.  Soon  we  come 
to  other  mountains.  We  can  easily  find  our  way 
through  these.  Still  traveling  westward,  we  reach  the 
Pacific  Ocean  which  the  Spaniard,  Balboa,  found  and 
which  Captain  John  Smith  tried  to  find. 

It  took  years  for  the  early  settlers  to  work  their 
way  across  the  country.  There  were  no  roads  then 
and  no  trains.  Now  we  can  go  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  about  four  days. 

There  was  a  natural  opening  in  the  mountains 
where  the  people  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  could 
get  through.  This  opening  is  called  the  Cumberland 
Gap.  Large  numbers  of  people  who  went  to  the  new 
West  passed  through  this  gap. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  pioneers.  The  first  were 
hunters  and  trappers.  They  blazed  trails  as  they 
journeyed  by  cutting  marks  on  the  trees  with  a  hatchet 
or  an  axe. 

The  hunter-trapper  went  out  to  find  fur-bearing 
animals.  When  he  came  back  to  the  settlements  he 
told  the  people  about  the  fine  new  land  that  could  be 
had  by  going  across  the  mountains  and  settling  on  it. 

The  hunter-trapper  was  followed  by  the  hunter- 
settler.  The  hunter-settler  did  some  work  on  the 
land.  He  built  rough  cabins.  These  cabin  homes 
were  poorly  furnished. 

The  hunter-settler  was  a  poor  farmer.  His  crops 
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were  never  good.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of 
the  hunter-settler  were  pastured  in  the  wood.  It  was 
easy  for  him  to  move.  He  had  few  household  goods, 
not  many  tools,  and  a  few  cattle.  He  made  a  small 


From  an  old  print 

A  Clearing  in  the  Western  Country 

clearing  about  his  rude  cabin  by  chopping  down  and 
burning  a  few  trees.  Then  he  planted  some  grain  in 
this  small  clearing.  As  soon  as  other  settlers  came, 
the  hunter-settler  usually  moved  farther  west  because 
he  did  not  want  to  be  crowded. 

The  farmer-settler  was  another  kind  of  pioneer. 
He  went  to  the  frontier  to  build  a  home.  The  farmer- 
settler  wanted  to  own  land,  and  if  the  new  land  was 
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good,  he  stayed  on  it.  He  soon  replaced  the  rough 
cabins  with  better  houses.  He  built  barns  for  his 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  farmer-settler  was  the 
pioneer  who  really  settled  our  great  West. 


Girdling  and  Burning  Trees 


Daniel  Boone 

The  hunter-trapper  and  the  hunter-settler  pioneers 
were  necessary  to  lead  the  way  for  the  farmer-settlers. 

Daniel  Boone  was  one  of  the  great  hunter-trapper 
pioneers  who  led  the  way  for  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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He  built  a  fort  in  what  is  now  Kentucky.  This  fort 
was  named  Boonesborough. 

The  pioneers  had  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
Indians;  therefore  a  fort  was  one  of  the  first  buildings 
to  be  erected. 

After  building  his  fort,  Boone  brought  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  live  with  him.  They  were  the  first 
white  women  in  Kentucky. 

Many  people  followed  Boone  from  North  Carolina 
into  Kentucky.  Any  person  who  made  the  trip  had 
to  take  supplies  for  himself  and  his  horses.  The  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  family  were  generally  flour,  cornmeal, 
and  salt.  Oats  were  used  for  horse  feed. 

When  a  family  made  the  journey  to  the  new  land, 
it  took  only  the  necessities.  All  household  goods  were 
left  behind  because  there  was  not  much  room  for 
carrying  things  on  the  packhorses. 

It  was  not  safe  to  travel  alone  among  the  unfriendly 
Indians;  so  the  pioneers  usually  traveled  in  parties. 
These  parties  were  made  up  of  families  from  the  same 
neighborhood.  During  the  day,  men,  women,  and 
children,  together  with  their  horses  and  cattle,  moved 
along  the  lonely  forest  path.  The  men  went  on  foot 
with  their  guns,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
Indians.  They  drove  the  cattle  but  they  led  the  pack- 
horses.  Some  of  the  women  walked  and  carried 
baskets.  Other  women  rode  on  horseback  and  often 
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held  children  in  their  arms.  At  night  the  pioneer 
travelers  slept  in  the  open  for  they  had  no  tents. 

The  trip  over  the  mountains  was  long,  difficult, 
and  slow.  The  end  of  the  journey  did  not  mean  rest. 
The  pioneers  had  the  same  troubles  that  the  colonists 
had  encountered.  Much  work  and  many  hardships 
were  ahead  of  them. 

River  Travel 

There  was  another  way  to  reach  the  West.  It  was 
to  go  down  the  Ohio  River.  The  pioneers  found  it 
easier  to  float  down  the  river  than  to  make  the  trip 
by  land. 

Many  kinds  of  boats  were  used  to  make  the  trip. 
Boats  made  it  easier  to  carry  cattle  and  supplies. 
Sometimes  wagons  and  lumber  for  houses  were  loaded 
and  taken  along.  It  was  not  many  years  until  steam 
boats  were  running  on  the  Ohio  River.  When  the 
steam  boat  came  into  use,  the  Ohio  River  became 
the  gateway  to  the  West. 

Pittsburgh  was  the  starting  point  for  pioneers  who 
were  to  make  the  river  journey.  The  roads  from  the 
eastern  settlements  to  Pittsburgh  were  improved. 
The  old  Indian  trails  were  widened  into  fairly  good 
roads.  The  Conestoga  wagon  took  the  place  of  the 
packhorse. 

Pittsburgh  was  a  busy  place  for  seven  months  in 
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each  year.  At  this  time  people  came  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  make  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  to  the  West. 

Test  Yourself 

This  test  is  called  a  matching  test.  First  study 
this  test  very  carefully;  then  copy  the  two  columns 
and  draw  a  line  from  the  phrases  on  the  left  to  the 
right  word  on  the  right.  Give  yourself  two  points 
for  each  correct  answer. 

Persons  who  go  before 
Partly  settled  land 
Between  England  and  her  colonies 
Our  capital  city 
Balboa  found 
A  poor  farmer 

Followed  by  the  hunter-settler 
Great  hunter-trapper  pioneer 
The  starting  point  for  the  pioneers 
who  made  the  river  journey 
Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 
Draw  a  picture  of  a  river  boat  on  the  Ohio  River. 

II.  WHAT  THE  PIONEER  HOME 
WAS  LIKE 

The  first  homes  of  the  pioneers  depended  upon  the 
climate  and  upon  the  kind  of  building  material  which 
was  at  hand. 

The  earliest  pioneers  in  Kentucky  built  a  half- 
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faced  camp  about  which  you  have  read  before. 
After  the  pioneer  raised  his  first  crops,  he  began  to 
think  about  a  better  home. 


Building  a  Half-faced  Camp 


The  Log  Cabin 

The  first  improvement  over  the  half-faced  camp 
was  the  log  cabin.  The  log  cabins  were  built  like  the 
log  cabins  of  the  colonists.  Sometimes  the  floors  were 
of  dirt,  but  usually  they  were  made  of  puncheonSc 
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Puncheons,  you  remember,  were  slabs  of  wood  three 
or  four  inches  thick  and  about  six  feet  long,  that 
had  been  smoothed  on  one  side  with  an  axe. 


A  Pioneer  Home 


Every  cabin  had  its  huge  fireplace  made  of  stones, 
that  is,  if  there  were  any  stones  near  at  hand.  Fire¬ 
places  were  made  of  sticks  and  clay  if  there  were  no 
stones. 

Usually  these  cabins  had  but  one  room  with  a  loft 
or  “upstairs.”  People  used  a  ladder  to  get  into  the 
loft. 
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Wooden  pegs  were  driven  around  the  inside  walls. 
The  clothing  and  guns  were  hung  on  these  pegs. 


Protecting  the  Homes 

One  thing  that  had  to  be  done  in  every  new  settle¬ 
ment,  was  to  build  a  fort  for  protection  against  the 


Courtesy  of  Archibald  Henderson,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  Fort  at  Boonesborough 


Indians.  The  forts  were  built  much  alike  whether 
they  were  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
or  Kentucky.  They  were  built  in  the  shape  of  a  box, 
with  a  blockhouse  at  each  corner.  A  blockhouse 
had  loopholes  cut  in  the  logs.  The  settlers  fired  their 
guns  through  these  loopholes  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  pioneers,  as  well  as  the  Iroquois  Indians,,  built 
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stockades  around  their  forts.  Many  times  the  pioneer 
families  lived  in  the  fort.  They  were  well  protected 
if  the  Indians  did  not  set  fire  to  the  log  stockade  or 
the  blockhouse. 


A  Good  Sod  House 


The  Sod  House 

The  pioneers  who  moved  to  the  prairies  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  built  another  kind  of  house.  They 
could  not  build  log  houses  because  there  were  no 
forests  to  furnish  logs. 

A  pioneer  in  the  prairie  country  made  his  house  of 
sod.  The  sod  house  was  built  in  different  ways.  One 
kind  of  sod  house  was  only  a  cave.  The  pioneer  dug 
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a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  laid  poles  across  the  hole 
and  covered  them  with  grass  and  dirt.  Sometimes  he 
cut  squares  of  sod  and  put  them  across  the  poles. 

Another  kind  of  sod  house  was  made  with  squares 
of  sod.  The  sod  was  piled  into  whatever  shape  and 
size  the  owner  wanted  the  house  to  be.  Poles  were 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  sod  walls  and  grass  or  sod 
was  laid  over  the  poles.  The  doors  of  the  sod  houses 
were  of  wood.  Sometimes  the  windows  were  made  of 
glass;  sometimes  oiled  paper  was  used.  The  floor  of 
the  sod  house  was  nearly  always  of  earth. 

Furnishing  the  Home 

The  pioneer  homes  were  usually  furnished  with 
homemade  furniture.  The  chairs  were  three-legged 
stools  or  blocks  of  wood.  Tables  were  made  from 
slabs  of  wood  such  as  those  told  about  in  the  stories 
of  the  colonists. 

The  fireplace  still  furnished  the  light  in  most  homes. 
Tallow  candles  made  in  candle  molds  were  used  some¬ 
times.  The  days  of  dipped  candles  were  past.  There 
were  also  lamps  of  day  that  burned  bear’s  oil. 

Like  the  colonists,  the  pioneer  was  careful  not  to 
let  the  fire  go  out.  He,  too,  often  had  to  borrow  live 
coals  from  his  neighbors. 

The  cabins  of  some  of  the  pioneers  were  fairly  com¬ 
fortable  if  they  were  well  built. 
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A  Pioneer  Boy 

A  boy  who  became  president  of  the  United  States 
was  born  in  one  of  the  log  cabins  of  Kentucky.  He 
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was  born  on  February  12,  1809.  His  name  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Abraham’s  father  was  a  poor  man  who  could  hardly 
write  his  own  name.  His  grandfather  was  a  friend  of 
Daniel  Boone.  He  moved  to  Kentucky  about  the 
same  time  Boone  did. 
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When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  seven  years  old,  his 
father  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  There  the 
family  lived  in  a  half-faced  camp.  During  the  first 
year  the  Lincolns  lived  in  Indiana,  the  winter  was 
cold  and  the  family  suffered  very  much. 

The  boy  wore  trousers  of  deerskin.  His  hat  was 
made  of  coonskin.  His  shirt  was  made  of  rough  cloth. 
He  wore  moccasins  instead  of  shoes. 

Abraham  did  a  man’s  work  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
old.  He  helped  to  build  the  log  cabin  that  replaced 
the  half-faced  camp.  He  helped  to  make  the  furniture 
for  the  home.  He  chopped  wood  and  helped  to  clear 
the  land  around  the  little  cabin.  He  drove  a  team  of 
horses.  He  threshed  the  grain  with  a  flail.  Some¬ 
times  he  hired  out  to  help  other  settlers. 

It  was  Abraham,  too,  who  helped  his  much-loved 
stepmother  with  the  household  duties.  He  made  the 
fire,  carried  the  water,  and  took  care  of  the  baby. 

Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences.  If  a  sentence  makes  a 
true  statement,  place  the  letter  T  after  it.  If  the 
statement  is  false,  place  the  letter  F  after  it. 

1.  The  earliest  settlers  of  Kentucky  built  half-faced 
camps. 

2.  There  were  no  stockades  built  around  the  forts. 

3.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Kentucky. 
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4.  Frontier  forts  were  built  very  much  alike. 

5.  Sod  houses  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks. 

6.  Puncheons  were  small  boards  used  in  building 
forts. 

7.  Oiled  paper  was  sometimes  used  instead  of 
window  glass. 

8.  Every  frontier  cabin  had  a  good,  iron  stove. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

A  Special  Exercise 

Count  the  wooden  houses  which  you  can  see  from 
your  school  room.  Count  the  houses  made  of  brick. 
Did  you  count  more  brick  houses  or  more  wooden 
houses? 

Have  you  ever  seen  houses  made  of  any  other 
material  than  wood  and  bricks?  Of  what  were  these 
houses  made? 

Write  several  reasons  why  the  houses  which  you  see 
from  the  window  are  made  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone. 

III.  HOW  THE  PIONEER  GOT  AND 
PREPARED  HIS  FOOD 

The  food  which  the  pioneer  brought  with  him  on 
his  packhorses  was  soon  gone.  Often  the  only  food 
the  pioneer  had  when  he  reached  his  new  home  was 
the  wild  game  which  the  woods  and  the  fish  which 
the  streams  gave  him.  The  settlers  became  sick 
if  they  had  nothing  but  venison,  wild  turkey,  and 
bear  meat  for  food.  Thev  needed  other  food  such 
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as  fresh  vegetables.  Every  family  cleared  a  little  plot 
of  ground  for  a  small  garden.  They  also  had  a  larger 
field  in  which  to  grow  pumpkins,  squash,  potatoes, 
and  corn. 


A  Hand  Mill 


Raising  and  Grinding  Corn 

Corn  was  a  most  important  food.  You  remember 
the  roasting  ears  of  corn  which  the  very  earliest 
settlers  used  for  food.  The  pioneer  family  looked  just 
as  eagerly  for  the  green  corn  to  roast  in  the  ashes. 
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The  pioneer  housewife  grated  the  green  corn  and 
made  the  pulp  into  a  kind  of  bread. 

Ripened  corn  was  pounded  into  meal  on  a  hominy 
block  like  the  one  the  colonists  used  when  they  first 
came  to  America.  Corn  meal  was  also  ground  in 
what  the  settlers  called  “hand  mills.  ”  The  hand  mill 
was  made  of  two  large  round  stones.  The  corn  was 
placed  between  the  stones;  then  the  upper  stone  was 
turned  by  hand  until  the  corn  on  the  lower  stone  was 
ground  into  meal.  If  a  person  worked  hard  all  day, 
he  could  grind  about  four  bushels  of  cornmeal. 

Water  wheels  soon  took  the  place  of  the  hand- 
turned  mills.  These  wheels  were  sometimes  placed  in 
rapidly  running  water.  Sometimes  dams  were  built 
to  hold  back  the  water  of  the  streams.  The  water 
from  the  dam  turned  the  water  wheels.  The  water 
wheel  turned  the  upper  stones  of  the  grinding  mill. 

Wheat  was  grown  in  the  later  pioneer  days.  The 
wheat  was  ground  by  the  water  mills  into  flour.  A 
Sunday  treat  was  to  have  biscuits  and  pies  made  of 
wheat  flour.  The  farmers  brought  their  grain  to  the 
mills  from  many  miles  away.  The  mills  worked  slowly. 
The  people  sometimes  had  to  wait  for  days  for  their 
grist.  Grist  is  the  name  for  grain  ground  at  a  mill. 
The  grain  was  usually  taken  to  the  mill  on  horseback. 
This  was  likely  to  be  the  job  of  a  boy  of  the  family. 
A  large  sack  of  grain  was  placed  on  the  horse’s  back. 
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The  boy  rode  on  the  sack,  to  keep  it  from  falling  off. 

The  man  who  ran  the  mill  was  called  a  miller.  The 
miller  usually  took  one  bag  of  grain  out  of  every  six 
as  his  pay  for  the  grinding. 


On  the  Way  to  the  Mill 


Sometimes  there  were  floods  and  the  mill  could  not 
run.  Again  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  mill  wheels 
could  not  be  turned.  Then  the  housewife  had  to 
borrow  meal  from  her  neighbor.  If  the  supply  of 
meal  was  low  throughout  the  neighborhood^  the  hand- 
mill  was  used  again. 
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Preparing  Corn  Foods 

Johnnycake  and  hoecake,  as  well  as  mush  and  milk, 
were  favorite  pioneer  foods.  Succotash  was  always 
found  in  pioneer  cupboards.  Johnnycake  was  baked 
on  a  board  that  was  about  ten  inches  wide  and 
fifteen  inches  long.  The  dough  was  placed  on  the 
board  and  put  very  near  the  fire  so  that  the  heat 
would  bake  the  cake.  As  soon  as  one  side  became 
brown,  the  other  side  was  turned  toward  the  fire. 

The  people  were  very  fond  of  hoecakes.  Do  you 
know  how  hoecakes  were  made?  The  hoe  was  taken 
off  the  hoe  handle  and  cleaned  and  greased  with  bear 
oil.  The  hoe  was  then  heated  in  the  coals.  Then  the 
cake  was  baked  on  it.  Sometimes  the  housewife 
wrapped  dough  in  a  cabbage  leaf  or  corn  husks  and 
baked  it  in  hot  ashes.  These  cakes  were  called  ash 
cakes. 

Preserving  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Meat 

The  pioneers  planted  orchards  and  vineyards.  Since 
apples  and  grapes  grew  well  on  the  new  land,  there 
was  soon  plenty  of  fruit  to  eat. 

The  pioneer  wife  dried  fruits  for  winter  use.  She  also 
dried  vegetables  and  pumpkins  for  the  winter.  Undried 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  kept  through  the  winter 
by  putting  them  into  pits  dug  in  the  ground.  These 
pits  protected  the  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  frost. 
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Cider  was  made  from  the  apples  and  used  as  a 
drink  by  the  pioneers.  Vinegar  also  was  made  from 
the  apple  juice. 

Meat  was  dried,  smoked,  and  salted  for  winter  use, 
as  it  was  in  colonial  days.  Hams  and  bacon  were  put 
into  hickory  ashes  and  left  there  until  spring.  The 
people  prized  the  “hickory”  meat  very  much. 

Most  of  the  pioneer  cooking  was  done  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  Cranes  of  wood  and  iron  were  built  in  the  fire¬ 
places.  You  have  read  about  the  cranes  of  the  col¬ 
onists  with  the  pots  and  kettles  hanging  from  them 
over  the  coals  on  the  hearth. 

Some  pioneers  cooked  their  meats  in  a  long-handled 
frying  pan.  The  frying  pan  was  held  over  the  live 
coals  of  the  hearth.  The  same  pan  was  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  pancakes.  Even  bread  was  baked  in  the  handy 
frying  pan.  The  old  iron  kettle  was  used  as  much  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  colonists.  The 
kettle  was  always  one  of  the  things  the  pioneer  brought 
with  him  to  his  new  home  on  the  frontier. 

Many  pioneer  children  never  saw  a  china  cup  and 
saucer.  The  early  pioneer  family  had  few  dishes. 
Plates  and  spoons  were  made  of  pewter.  Wooden 
dishes  and  trenchers  were  made  by  the  pioneer  as  they 
had  been  made  by  the  colonist.  The  gourds  grown  by 
the  pioneers  were  dried  and  used  for  cups,  bowls, 
and  dippers. 
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Test  Yourself 

Copy  the  eight  sentences,  using  in  each  the  word 
or  group  of  words  which  makes  the  sentence  true. 
Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  Usually  the  greatest  food  need  of  the  pioneer 
was  (fresh  meat)  (fresh  vegetables). 

2.  Corn  meal  was  first  ground  by  (hand  mills') 
(water  mills). 

3.  Wheat  was  grown  in  the  (earlier)  (later)  pioneer 
days. 

4.  Johnnycake  was  baked  on  (a  hoe)  (a  board). 

5.  Hickory  meat  was  prepared  by  placing  the  meat 
in  (hickory  ashes)  (hickory  leaves)  and  leaving  it 
there  until  spring. 

6.  A  Sunday  treat  was  to  have  biscuits  made  of 
(corn  meal)  (wheat  flour). 

7.  Wooden  dishes  and  trenchers  (were  made)  (were 
not  made)  by  the  pioneer. 

8.  Gourds  were  used  for  (dippers)  (kettles). 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  water  wheel.  It  should  be  a 
wheel  turned  by  the  water  coming  over  a  dam. 
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IV.  HOW  THE  PIONEER  GOT  AND 
MADE  HIS  CLOTHING 

The  poor,  land-seeking  pioneer  brought  little  cloth¬ 
ing  when  he  came  to  the  new  country.  He  first 
obtained  his  clothing,  as  he  did  his  food,  from  the 
forests  of  the  new  land.  He  soon  raised  sheep  and 
cattle  to  help  furnish  his  clothing. 


Moccasins  and  Shoepacks 


Clothing  Made  of  Skins 

Buckskin  made  from  the  hide  of  deer  killed  in  the 
forest  was  used  to  make  suits  for  the  men.  The 
early  pioneer  dressed  somewhat  like  the  Indian.  He 
wore  a  hunting  shirt  made  of  buckskin,  coarse  linen, 
or  linsey-woolsey.  It  was  made  loose,  belted  at  the 
waist,  and  lapped  over  in  front.  His  trousers  were 
made  of  buckskin,  too.  He  wore  a  coonskin  cap. 
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The  skins  of  bears  and  other  animals  were  some¬ 
times  used  for  clothing.  Caps  for  men  were  some¬ 
times  made  of  squirrel  skin  instead  of  coonskin. 


Mending  Moccasins  by  the  Camp  Fire 


Moccasins  of  buckskin  were  usually  cut  in  one  piece. 
Each  moccasin  had  a  gathering  string  over  the  foot 
and  from  the  heel  up  to  the  ankle.  A  flap  was  left 
on  each  side  of  the  moccasin.  The  flaps  reached  up 
the  side  of  the  leg.  They  were  held  in  place  by  strips 
of  buckskin.  Such  moccasins  were  easy  to  make; 
they  could  be  made  in  a  few  hours.  A  hunter  was 
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always  prepared  to  mend  his  moccasins.  He  usually 
repaired  them  at  night. 

Preparing  Flax  and  Wool 

Flax  was  grown  on  the  farms.  This  was  the  plant, 
you  remember,  that  gave  the  fibers  for  making  linen 
cloth  in  the  days  of  the  early  colonists.  Sheep  were 
scarce  on  those  early  frontier  farms,  because  it  was 
hard  to  protect  the  sheep  from  the  wild  animals.  The 
pioneer  made  a  cloth  called  linsey-woolsey  from  a 
mixture  of  flax  and  wool  fibers.  Linsey-woolsey  was 
warm  and  it  wore  very  well. 

Nettle  flax  was  used  to  make  cloth  for  clothing. 
Wild  nettles  grew  everywhere.  The  stem  of  the  nettle 
plant  has  fibers  somewhat  like  the  fibers  of  the  flax 
plant.  Turn  to  page  161  and  read  the  story  of  linen 
making.  The  nettle  flax  was  made  into  a  rough  cloth 
by  treating  the  nettle  fibers  exactly  as  the  flax  fibers 
were  treated.  The  pioneers  used  the  nettles  only 
when  there  was  no  flax. 

Most  of  the  work  of  getting  material  ready  for 
clothing  was  done  in  the  home.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  pioneer  women  and  girls  as  their  grandmothers 
and  great-grandmothers  had  worked  in  the  days  of 
the  first  English  colonies.  The  spinning  wheels  were 
usually  brought  from  the  old  home.  The  hand  loom 
also  was  usually  brought  along.  If  not,  a  new  one 
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was  made.  Sometimes  a  loom  was  owned  in  partner¬ 
ship  by  several  families. 

Dyeing  and  Sewing 

The  pioneer  wife  used  the  husks  of  walnuts  and 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  to  color  cloth.  Indigo  was 
much  used  as  a  dye.  Indigo  could  be  bought  at  the 
store  if  one  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Many 
settlers  raised  indigo  plants  and  made  the  dye. 

The  pioneer  mother  and  her  daughter  cut  and  sewed 
all  the  clothing  by  hand.  Often  it  did  not  fit  especially 
well.  Little  boys  and  girls  dressed  like  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  This  made  them  look  old  before  they 
had  grown  up.  The  mothers  did  not  want  the  children 
to  outgrow  their  clothing  too  soon.  This  was  the 
reason  the  clothing  was  made  rather  large.  Some¬ 
times  a  pair  of  trousers  looked  big  enough  for  two  boys. 

Help  from  the  Mills 

More  sheep  were  raised  in  the  later  pioneer  days. 
Mills  for  carding  wool  were  built  on  the  frontier. 
The  carding  mills  made  the  work  of  the  women  easier. 
People  brought  their  wool  to  the  mills  to  be  carded. 
Some  came  from  miles  around  carrying  the  wool 
rolled  up  in  sheets  and  blankets.  The  fat  used  in 
carding  was  brought  along  in  jars.  The  people  carried 
the  carded  wool  home  in  rolls.  The  rolls  were  then 
spun  into  yarn  by  the  women. 
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Clothing  changed  in  the  later  days  of  the  pioneers. 
It  was  easier  to  bring  good  clothing  to  the  frontier 
from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  east.  Clothing  be¬ 
came  cheaper,  too.  The  pioneer  could  have  things  he 
had  not  had  before.  Woolen  caps  took  the  place  of 
the  coonskin  caps.  Calico,  instead  of  linsey-woolsey, 
was  used  for  dresses.  Hats  of  straw  were  for  sale. 
Boots  and  shoes  took  the  place  of  moccasins. 

The  pioneers  were  very  careful  of  their  shoes. 
Shoes  were  hard  to  get.  Every  pioneer  family  tanned 
its  own  leather  and  made  its  own  shoes  unless  a  travel¬ 
ing  shoemaker  came  along.  One  pair  of  new  shoes  a 
year  was  all  that  each  member  of  the  family  usually 
had. 

Test  Yourself 

Write  a  composition  using  one  of  the  following 
topics : 

The  Story  of  a  Cotton  Dress  of  To-day. 

The  Story  of  a  Cotton  Dress  of  Pioneer  Days. 

The  Story  of  a  Woolen  Coat  of  To-day. 

The  Story  of  a  Woolen  Coat  of  Pioneer  Days. 

The  Story  of  a  Pair  of  Moccasins. 

The  Story  of  a  Linen  Handkerchief  which  was 
made  in  Pioneer  Days. 

A  Little  Book  by  James  Chamberlain  called,  How 
We  Are  Clothed ,  will  help  you  in  writing  this  com¬ 
position. 

Give  yourself  a  score.  If  you  think  that  the  com¬ 
position  is  very  good,  give  yourself  40:  if  it  is  only 
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fair,  a  score  of  30  should  be  allowed;  if  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  poor,  give  yourself  a  score  of  20. 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

Art  Expression 

Make  a  class  booklet  telling  with  pictures  the  story 
of  one  of  the  following : 

A  Coonskin  Cap. 

An  Old  Linen  Sheet. 

A  Spinning  Wheel. 

A  Buckskin  Hunting  Shirt. 

Use  heavy  wrapping  paper  for  the  pages  of  your 
booklet.  Look  through  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  pictures  to  use. 

V.  WHAT  THE  PIONEER  SCHOOLS  AND 
CHURCHES  WERE  LIKE 

The  pioneer  began  to  think  about  higher  needs 
when  he  had  provided  food  and  shelter  for  his  family. 
One  of  the  first  needs  was  a  school.  There  were 
people  in  every  settlement  who  wanted  their  children 
to  have  an  education. 

Pioneer  Schools 

The  schools  were  built  of  the  materials  at  hand. 
Logs  in  some  regions  and  prairie  sod  in  other  places 
were  the  building  materials.  We  shall  not  need  to 
tell  about  the  fireplaces  and  homemade  furniture  of 
the  poor  school  buildings.  They  were  much  the  same 
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as  those  you  read  about  when  you  studied  the  schools 
of  early  New  England. 

The  girls  and  small  boys  usually  went  to  school 
both  summer  and  winter.  Women  teachers  taught 
during  the  summer  months.  The  big  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  went  to  school  during  the  winter. 
These  older  boys  often  tried  to  “put  the  teacher  out.” 
It  took  a  strong,  fearless  man  to  control  the  pupils 
who  were  sometimes  as  old  as  the  teacher  himself. 
The  teacher  was  quite  often  a  young  man  from  some 
college.  He  would  teach  school  during  the  winter  to 
earn  money  so  that  he  could  go  back  to  college. 

The  school  master  never  had  to  worry  about  his 
board  and  room.  The  neighborhood  in  which  he 
taught  always  gave  him  his  living.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  plan  was  for  the  teacher  to  spend  a  week  at  a 
time  in  each  pupil’s  home.  This  plan  was  called 
hoarding  around . 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  teacher  was  always  wel¬ 
come.  He  used  to  help  the  boys  with  their  lessons  as 
they  studied  at  home.  Many  times  he  helped  the 
older  girls  wind  the  yarn  as  they  sat  by  the  cozy  fire 
during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Reading,  spelling,  and  easy  arithmetic  problems 
were  the  subjects  taught  in  school.  The  parents 
wanted  their  children  to  know  how  to  read  the  Bible 
and  the  almanac. 
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Pioneer  Church  Services 

If  the  settlement  had  no  church,  a  minister  might 
go  there  occasionally  to  hold  services.  The  services 


A  Pioneer  Church  Service 


were  usually  held  in  some  home  at  first.  If  the  weather 
was  good  the  minister  might  preach  out  of  doors. 

The  people  always  gathered  in  large  numbers  to 
hear  the  minister.  They  often  came  long  distances. 
Some  came  in  ox  carts,  some  rode  on  horseback,  while 
others  walked.  A  family  would  sometimes  walk  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  church. 
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The  first  churches,  like  the  first  schools,  were  usually 
built  of  logs.  Churches,  homes,  and  school  houses  all 
looked  much  alike  on  the  outside.  The  churches  were 
furnished  with  handmade  benches  of  split  logs.  Often 
the  churches  were  not  heated.  In  the  winter  time,  they 
were  very  uncomfortable.  The  church  services  were 
very  simple,  much  like  the  old  colonial  church  services. 

The  pioneer  family  did  not  sit  together  as  the 
colonial  family  sometimes  did.  A  wide  aisle  divided 
the  church  into  two  parts.  The  men  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  women  on  the  other  side.  The 
small  children  sat  with  the  mothers.  When  the  boys 
were  old  enough,  they  took  their  places  with  their 
fathers  on  the  men’s  side  of  the  church. 

The  children  in  religious  homes  were  carefully 
trained.  They  had  to  learn  their  religious  lessons. 
Sabbath  schools — Sunday  schools  we  call  them — were 
started  in  order  that  the  children  might  learn  their 
church  lessons  better. 

The  Pioneer  Preacher 

The  pioneer  preacher  often  did  not  have  much 
education,  but  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  about 
his  preaching.  He  knew  the  Bible  very  well. 

Many  communities  had  no  preacher  who  lived  there 
all  the  time.  The  “circuit  rider”  was  the  preacher 
in  these  settlements.  He  went  on  horseback  from 
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one  settlement  to  another.  He  preached  wherever  he 
stopped.  The  circuit  rider  carried  his  books  and 
clothing  with  him  on  his  horse. 

The  pay  of  a  pioneer  preacher  was  very  small. 


A  Circuit  Rider 


Often  he  had  to  take  his  pay  in  gifts  of  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing.  Often  he  worked  at  farming  to  help  make  a 
living. 

The  Camp  Meeting 

The  pioneers  of  the  frontier  held  camp  meetings 
out  of  doors.  A  camp  meeting  was  a  large  religious 
gathering.  It  lasted  a  week  or  more. 
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The  camp  meeting  was  held  to  get  people  to  turn 
from  their  sins  and  to  live  better  lives.  The  people 
assembled  for  a  camp  meeting  in  the  late  summer  or 
autumn.  The  meetings  were  usually  held  in  a  grove 


A  Camp  Meeting  on  the  Frontier 

of  trees.  An  open  space  was  prepared  and  seats  were 
built.  A  stand  or  pulpit  for  the  preacher  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  seats.  There  were  frequently  two  or 
more  preachers  at  each  meeting,  and  several  services 
were  held  each  day. 

Camp  meetings  belonged  to  the  frontier  days.  They 
gave  the  people  a  change  from  the  everyday  life  they 
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led.  The  pioneers  came  from  miles  around.  They 
camped  out  and  stayed  as  long  as  the  meeting  lasted. 
The  camp  meeting  was  a  time  for  much  visiting.  It 
was  a  real  event  in  any  settlement. 

Test  Yourself 

This  is  a  missing  word  test.  The  sentences  with 
words  missing  are  to  be  copied  and  completed  by 
choosing  the  right  words  from  the  list  given  below. 
Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  correct  sentence. 

1.  The  pioneers  considered  the _ as  one 

of  their  first  great  needs. 

2.  _ teachers  taught  during  the  summer 

months. 

3.  It  took  a _ man  to  manage  the 

older  boys  during  the  winter  term. 

4.  The  schoolmaster  never  had  to  worry  about-  his 

_ and _ 

5.  The  teacher  was  always _ in  the 

homes  of  his  pupils. 

6.  A  pioneer  family  would  sometimes  walk _ _ 

or _ miles  to  church. 

7.  The  pioneer _ _ sat  on  one  side  of 

the  aisle;  the _ _ _ sat  on  the  other  side. 

8.  The _ was  the  preacher  in  the  scat¬ 

tered  communities. 

9.  A  camp  meeting  was  a  large _ 

meeting. 

10.  The  pioneer  preacher  was  very _ 

about  his  preaching. 
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1.  school 

2.  religious 

3.  eight 

4.  earned 

5.  frontier 
Write  your 


6.  women 

7.  circuit  rider 

8.  men 

9.  room 

10.  welcome 

score  on  your  paper. 


11.  strong 

12.  ten 

13.  board 

14.  fearless 

15.  food 


VI.  HOW  THE  PIONEERS  WORKED 
AND  PLAYED 

No  one  in  the  pioneer  days  could  do  the  hard  work 
of  clearing  the  land  and  building  the  cabins  alone. 
The  settlers  always  helped  one  another  with  the  hard 
work.  The  gathering  of  neighbors  who  came  to  help 
build  a  cabin,  clear  the  land,  or  husk  the  corn  was 
called  a  bee. 


Fun  and  Work  at  the  “Bees” 

There  was  always  plenty  of  work  and  fun  at  a  bee. 
Often  the  settlers  had  a  bee  to  clear  the  land  for  a 
new  comer.  First  the  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  or 
girdled  around  with  the  ax  so  that  they  would  die. 

After  the  trees  were  chopped  down,  they  were  cut 
into  lengths  that  were  easier  to  handle.  Some  of  the 
logs  were  cut  to  make  cabins.  Others  were  cut  and 
piled  for  burning  in  the  great  fireplaces. 

A  day  was  set  for  log  rolling.  The  logs  cut  for  burn¬ 
ing  were  rolled  and  put  into  a  pile.  The  men  were 
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divided  into  teams  and  chose  piles.  Each  captain 
tried  to  have  his  side  beat  the  other. 

There  were  foot  races  and  tugs  of  war  at  the  bees. 
Sometimes  there  were  wrestling  matches. 

The  women  brought  big  baskets  of  food  for  the 
men  to  eat  after  the  hard  work  of  the  forenoon. 

Corn  Husking  Bees 

Men,  and  women  too,  always  looked  forward  to 
the  corn  husking  bees  in  the  autumn.  The  corn  husk¬ 
ing  bees  came  after  the  corn  was  gathered.  The 
neighbors  were  invited  to  meet  on  a  certain  night  at 
one  of  the  homes  in  the  prairie  land. 

The  corn  was  piled  on  the  barn  floor  before  the 
husking  began.  The  ears  of  corn  were  heaped  to¬ 
gether  in  a  pile  that  made  a  long  row. 

When  the  people  came,  the  corn  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  Leaders  were  chosen.  Each  leader, 
or  captain,  chose  his  own  helpers.  There  was  the 
same  number  of  helpers  on  each  side.  Each  side 
tried  to  husk  its  pile  of  corn  first. 

Husking  corn  is  taking  the  covering  of  husks  from 
the  ear  of  corn.  As  soon  as  the  men  of  both  sides 
had  husked  all  the  corn,  they  stood  along  the  rows  of 
husked  corn,  with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other. 
They  sang  loudly  as  they  swung  their  arms  in  time  to 
the  music  of  the  song. 
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The  husking  bee  was  fun  for  both  the  men  and  the 
women.  There  was  an  old  custom  that  caused  much 
laughter.  That  was  the  joke  of  the  red  ear  of  corn. 
If  a  man  husked  out  a  red  ear,  he  might  kiss  any 
girl  in  the  crowd.  If  a  girl  husked  a  red  ear,  she  was 
expected  to  kiss  the  man  who  saw  her  husking  that 
red  ear. 

A  good  meal  was  always  ready  when  the  husking 
was  done.  Some  of  the  women  prepared  the  meal 
while  the  huskers  worked.  After  the  supper  feast  was 
over,  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing  on  the  barn 
floor. 

Quilting  and  Harvesting  Bees 

The  pioneer  women  gathered  for  a  day  or  an  after¬ 
noon  to  hold  a  quilting  bee,  just  as  the  colonial  women 
gathered  for  a  quilting  party.  A  supper  was  held  at 
the  close  of  the  quilting  bee.  The  men  often  came  to 
the  quilting-bee  supper.  Then  a  dance  was  held  in 
the  evening.  In  these  ways  the  pioneers  had  their 
work  and  fun  together.  They  had  a  good  time  and 
yet  they  did  much  work. 

The  harvest  time  for  wheat  and  oats  was  another 
time  for  exchanging  work.  It  still  is.  Five  or  six 
farmers  usually  worked  together  reaping  and  shocking 
grain.  Men  would  test  their  skill  as  to  how  fast 
and  how  well  they  could  do  certain  work.  Tt  took 
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real  skill  to  cradle  grain.  A  cradle  was  a  tool  used 
to  cut  wheat  or  oats.  Farm  boys  all  wanted  to  be 
good  cradlers. 

It  took  two  or  three  days  to  cradle  all  the  grain 
on  one  farm.  The  men  then  went  to  another  farm. 

The  harvest  was  a  time  of  good  living  in  pioneer 
times  just  as  it  is  to-day.  Each  farmer’s  wife  tried 
to  get  a  meal  that  was  as  good  or  better  than  her 
neighbor’s.  The  farm  workers  lived  on  the  best  food 
that  could  be  had.  If  the  weather  was  fine,  the  meals 
were  usually  served  out  of  doors. 


A  Pioneer  Wedding 


The  really  big  event  in  pioneer  days  was  a  wedding. 
The  whole  neighborhood  came  whether  all  were  invited 
or  not.  The  people  gathered  at  the  bride’s  home 
early  on  the  wedding  day.  The  young  men  gathered 
at  the  home  of  the  bridegroom.  When  it  was  time  to 
go  to  the  bride’s  home,  they  marched  with  the  bride¬ 
groom,  two  by  two.  Sometimes  the  young  men  raced 
to  the  bride’s  home  on  horseback.  The  first  man 
to  arrive  won  a  prize. 

The  bride’s  friends  wore  their  best  linsey-woolsey 
gowns,  homemade  stockings,  and  coarse  shoes  or  shoe- 
packs — a  kind  of  moccasin.  The  bride  was  usually 
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married  in  a  linsey-woolsey  gown  that  she  had  made 
herself.  The  bridegroom  probably  wore  a  linsey- 
woolsey  shirt,  leather  breeches,  leggings,  and  shoe- 
packs  or  moccasins. 

Once  in  a  while  a  man  might  wear  a  silver  buckle  on 
his  hunting  shirt.  Some  old-lace  dress  trimming 
might  be  used  to  trim  a  home-woven  dress. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  held  out  of  doors  if  the 
weather  was  good  so  that  everyone  could  see  it.  After 
the  ceremony,  a  big  feast  was  served.  There  was 
plenty  for  all,  because  friends  and  neighbors  brought 
food.  Wild  game,  pork,  beef,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
made  a  feast  anyone  would  like. 

A  dance  followed  the  dinner.  Sometimes  supper 
was  served.  Then  the  people  danced  in  the  evening. 
The  dance  lasted  until  morning.  Everyone  was  tired 
but  happy  at  the  end  of  the  wedding  celebration.  The 
hard-working  pioneers  loved  weddings.  They  were 
about  the  only  gatherings  where  there  was  no  hard 
work  to  be  done. 

The  people  did  not  bring  wedding  presents.  Many 
times,  however,  they  all  helped  to  build  a  house  for 
the  bride  and  groom. 

Soon  after  the  wedding,  a  party  was  held  in  the 
new  home  of  the  happy  bride  and  groom.  There 
were  dancing,  eating,  and  games  at  the  party.  Thi» 
party  was  called  a  “housewarming.” 
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Games  and  Sports 

The  children  had  good  times,  too.  They  had  much 
fun  dancing,  skating,  and  playing  out-of-door  games. 
A  favorite  out-of-door  game  was  “Deer  and 


Playing  Deer  and  Hounds 


Hounds.”  One  boy  was  chosen  to  be  the  deer.  The 
other  boys  were  the  hounds  who  chased  him.  The 
boy  who  caught  the  deer  was  the  next  deer.  What 
fun  to  be  the  deer  and  lead  the  pack  of  hounds  a 


merry  chase!  4 

j  The  men  on  the  frontier  had  much  sport  shooting 
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at  a  mark  or  target.  Shooting  matches  were  often 
held.  The  men  shot  for  prizes.  Usually  there  were 
six  prizes  given.  The  man  who  won  sixth  place  had 


A  Spelling  Match 


QjU  the  right  to  dig  the  lead  out  of  the  tree  where  the 


target  hung. 

Boys  were  taught  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  They 
practiced  shooting  at  a  mark.  The  boys  were  also 
y/taught  to  imitate  the  calls  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  forests.  This  was  good  sport  as  well  as  a  part 
of  the  boy’s  education.  The  boy  who  could  gobble 
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like  a  wild  turkey  could  get  nearer  a  turkey  he  wished 
to  shoot.  His  turkey  call  fooled  the  wild  gobbler. 

^  ^  Spelling  Matches  and  Singing  Schools 

The  whole  family  had  a  good  time  at  the  spelling 
matches  and  the  singing  schools.  The  spelling  match 
and  singing  school  brought  people  together.  They 
learned  to  know  their  neighbors  better  at  these  gather¬ 
ings. 

Two  people  chose  sides  at  a  spelling  match  or  a 
spell-down  as  it  was  often  called.  The  schoolmaster 
gave  out  a  word  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other. 
When  a  person  missed  a  word  he  sat  down.  The 
match  was  to  see  which  side  could  keep  a  man  up  the 
longer.  The  people  were  proud  to  have  a  “best 
speller”  in  their  neighborhood. 

At  the  singing  school,  the  singing  master  led  the 
people  in  singing.  Everyone  went  and  sang  hymns 
and  popular  songs. 


Test  Yourself 

This  is  another  missing  word  test.  Copy  the  sen¬ 
tences  and  fill  the  blanks  with  the  right  words  from 
the  list  below.  Give  yourself  two  points  for  every 
sentence  that  is  correct. 

1.  A  favorite  game  of  the  boys  was _ 
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2.  The  harvest  season  was  another  time  for 


;  3.  It  took  real _ to _ . 

grain. 

4.  The  biggest  event  in  pioneer  days  was  a 


5.  The  whole _ came  to  a  pioneer 

wedding  whether  all  were _ or  not. 

6.  The  bride  was  usually  married  in  a _ _ 

gown  which  she  had  made  herself. 

7.  The  people  of  a  pioneer  community  always 

looked  forward  to  a  cornhusking _ 

8.  The _ and  the  singing  school 

brought  people  together. 


1.  spelling  match 

2.  wedding 

3.  cradle 

4.  food 

5.  skill 

6.  invited 

7.  deer  and  hounds 
Write  your  score  on  your 


8.  neighborhood 

9.  wrestling  match 

10.  exchanging  work 

11.  bee 

12.  log-rolling 

13.  linsey-woolsey 

14.  bride 
paper. 


Art  Expression 

Make  a  poster  showing  one  of  the  following: 
A  game  of  deer  and  hounds 
A  pioneer  wedding 
A  pioneer  dance 
A  husking  bee 
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VII.  HOW  THE  PIONEER  TRAVELED 
AND  CARRIED  HIS  GOODS 

The  early  pioneer  had  few  stores  and  little  money 
to  buy  goods  even  if  they  had  been  on  sale.  He 
had  furs  and  ginseng  which  he  traded  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  salt,  and  iron  and  steel  tools.  A  group  of  men 
usually  made  a  trip  to  the  older  settlements  of  the 
East  to  bring  back  what  was  needed. 

They  usually  made  the  trip  together  because  it  was 
not  safe  for  one  or  two  men  to  go  alone.  The  men 
made  their  trip  with  packhorses  carrying  loads  of 
furs,  ginseng,  and  bags  of  food.  Food  for  the  men 
and  horses  always  had  to  be  taken  along. 

In  later  years  there  were  more  cows  and  horses  in 
the  frontier  lands.  Then  often  the  cows  and  horses 
were  driven  across  the  mountains  and  traded  for  the 
things  the  pioneers  had  to  buy.  A  cow  and  a  calf 
were  sometimes  traded  for  a  bushel  of  salt. 

As  the  frontier  was  pushed  farther  and  farther  west, 
the  cattle  trails  became  longer  and  longer. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  trail  two  thousand  miles 
long,  that  went  from  Texas  to  Canada.  Branches,  or 
side  trails  from  the  main  trail,  went  into  the  country 
that  now  makes  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Colorado. 
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Transportation  by  Flatboats 

Transportation  by  land  was  sometimes  necessary, 
but  water  travel  was  an  easier  way  to  carry  goods. 
After  settlements  were  made  on  the  rivers  of  the  West, 
the  merchants  shipped  the  goods  which  they  bought 


Pioneers  Moving  in  a  Flatboat 


from  the  pioneer  by  flatboats.  It  was  not  long  before 
such  towns  as  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  became  city 
markets  where  the  flatboats  were  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Flatboats  were  hard  to  make.  These  boats  had 
four  oars  to  keep  them  in  the  current  of  the  stream. 
There  were  oars  called  sweeps  on  either  side.  There 
was  a  long  oar  called  a  rudder  at  the  back  of  the 
boat.  Sometimes  there  was  a  short  oar  in  front. 

Sails  were  sometimes  used  on  the  flatboats.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  boats  were  carried  downstream  by  the  cur- 
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rent.  There  were  many  dangers  which  the  flatboav 
might  meet  as  it  floated  downstream.  Logs,  rocks, 
and  sand  bars  were  often  hidden  under  shadow  water. 
If  the  boat  struck  a  sand  bar,  it  took  hard  work  to 
get  it  off  again. 

Trips  were  usually  made  in  the  spring  when  the 
water  was  high;  then  there  was  less  danger  from 
hidden  logs  and  sand  bars. 

The  journey  to  New  Orleans  and  back  took  several 
months.  Most  of  the  men  who  took  the  flatboats 
downstream  walked  back.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  flat- 
boat  upstream  against  the  current.  This  was  the 
reason  why  most  of  the  flatboats  were  sold  as  soon  as 
they  were  unloaded. 

The  flatboat  men  of  the  upper  Ohio  River  went  a 
long  way  to  get  home  again  after  they  had  taken  a 
boat  south.  They  first  took  a  sailing  boat  from  New 
Orleans  to  Virginia  or  Maryland.  Then  they  rode 
horseback  to  Pittsburgh.  It  was  easy  to  get  from 
Pittsburgh  to  their  homes  by  boat  and  stagecoach. 

Transportation  by  Keel  Boats 

The  keel  boat  was  used  on  the  rivers  of  the  West. 
This  boat  was  covered  to  keep  the  goods  which  it 
carried  from  getting  wet.  The  keel  boat  was  large 
and  carried  many  tons  of  goods. 

It  took  a  crew  of  from  six  to  eighteen  men  to  run 
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a  keel  boat.  The  crew  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
One  group  worked  on  each  side  of  the  boat. 

The  keel  boat  was  sometimes  pushed  forward  by 
long  poles  which  the  men  set  against  the  bottom  of 
the  stream.  It  was  easy  to  take  a  keel  boat  down¬ 
stream.  The  trip  upstream  was  a  long,  ha;rd  struggle. 
The  boat  had  to  stay  near  the  shore  going  upstream 
so  that  the  poles  would  reach  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
these  keel  boats  were  pulled  upstream  by  men  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  A  trip  upstream 
from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh  usually  took  about 
three  months. 

There  were  many  trading  boats  on  the  river  in  fall 
and  spring.  The  boats  were  loaded  with  flour,  liquor, 
glass,  iron,  and  earthenware.  In  fact  they  carried 
anything  that  the  trader  could  sell. 

The  pioneers  brought  their  farm  produce  and  furs 
and  traded  for  the  things  they  needed  as  the  boats 
stopped  at  the  landings  along  the  rivers. 

Transportation  by  Steamboats 

In  1807,  Robert  Fulton  invented  the  first  steamboat. 
The  steamboat  played  a  big  part  in  settling  the  West. 
It  could  go  up  and  down  the  rivers  much  faster  and 
easier  than  any  other  boat. 

Fulton  made  a  steamboat  that  could  go  easily  against 
the  swift  current  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  named  this 
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boat  the  New  Orleans .  The  New  Orleans  made  the 
trip  up  and  down  the  rivers  safely.  It  was  not  long 
before  other  and  better  steamboats  were  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Flatboats  and  keel  boats  were  still  used  in  the 
smaller  streams.  They  could  run  in  shallow  water 
where  the  steamboats  could  not  go. 

The  steamboat  was  used  to  carry  many  people  to 
the  country  of  the  West.  Household  goods  and  stock 
were  loaded  at  Pittsburgh,  the  usual  starting  point, 
and  taken  down  the  river. 

Other  people  went  to  the  new  West  by  going  up  the 
Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans.  Food  and 
clothing  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  from  the  East 
on  big  boats.  From  there  they  were  brought  up  the 
river  by  steamboat.  It  was  cheaper  to  send  goods 
by  water  than  it  was  to  take  them  overland  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  by  Conestoga  wagons.  The  goods  could  be 
loaded  onto  the  boats  at  Pittsburgh  and  taken  to 
their  journey’s  end  by  water. 

The  cost  of  shipping  goods  by  boat  was  less  but 
the  prices  of  the  goods  at  the  stores  were  still  high. 
Calico  that  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  yard  in  New  York 
sold  for  three  dollars  a  yard  in  the  West.  A  beaver 
skin  that  cost  fifty  cents  in  the  West,  sold  for  three 
dollars  in  New  York.  It  was  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  goods  that  made  the  difference  in  prices. 
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A  New  Waterway 

About  forty  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  a 
second  waterway  was  opened  between  the  East  and 


A  Canal  Boat 

the  West.  This  new  waterway  was  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  Erie  Canal  connected  the  Hudson  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  It  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  long. 

It  looked  like  a  big  job  to  dig  this  canal.  People 
said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  They  even  said  that 
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if  it  were  dug  it  would  not  hold  water.  It  took  eight 
years  to  build  the  canal. 

The  canal  was  usually  called  “Clinton’s  Ditch’’  be¬ 
cause  Governor  Clinton  of  the  State  of  New  York 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  have  the  Erie  Canal 
made. 

The  canal  was  a  great  success.  Farm  products  from 
western  New  York  could  then  be  sold  for  a  better 
price.  Goods  could  be  carried  to  the  farmers  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  furs  and  farm  products  from  the 
West  were  taken  to  Buffalo  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
They  were  carried  to  New  York  by  canal  boats. 

The  canal  was  also  used  to  carry  people  to  the  new 
West.  It  took  a  week  to  go  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  Settlers  went  by  boat  to  Buffalo.  They  took 
sailing  vessels  to  the  new  country.  The  city  of  Buffalo 
grew  very  fast.  Other  cities  grew  up  along  the  canal. 
The  Erie  Canal  helped  to  make  New  York  the  largest 
city  in  America. 

Other  canals  were  dug.  These  canals  helped  make 
cheaper  rates  for  carrying  goods.  They  did  much  to 
bring  about  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  steamboat  took  the 
place  of  the  sailing  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Fin¬ 
ally,  many  steamboats  were  built  and  used  on  the  lakes. 
Then  the  cost  of  carrying  goods  was  reduced  again. 

Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  were  among  the 
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cities  that  grew  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
after  the  steamboats  began  to  make  trips  over  their 
waters.  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  grew  very  rapidly 
because  they  were  at  one  end  of  the  lake  trips.  These 
cities  were  also  on  the  edge  of  the  best  farm  lands  in 
the  world.  Ores  were  mined,  too.  Copper  was  found 
in  Minnesota  and  lead  in  Wisconsin.  Thousands  of 
people  passed  through  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  on  their  way  to  the  West. 

Overland  Transportation 

Many  settlers  did  not  have  the  money  to  build  or 
to  buy  a  flatboat.  They  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  pay  for  transportation  on  rented  boats.  The 
poorer  settlers  often  made  the  trip  to  the  West  over¬ 
land. 

Oxen  were  often  hitched  to  carts  or  wagons.  Several 
wagons  or  carts  made  up  a  train  for  the  journey. 
The  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep  were  driven.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  rode  on  horseback  and  looked 
after  the  stock. 

It  took  several  weeks  to  make  the  overland  trip 
because  the  journey  was  a  hard  one.  The  roads  to 
the  West  were  poor.  They  were  very  hard  to  travel 
over  if  it  rained.  There  were  few  ferries  and  no 
bridges  on  which  to  cross  the  streams. 

Building  better  roads  was  slow  work.  It  cost  a 
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great  deal  of  money  to  build  roads,  and  few  men  had 
any  extra  money.  However,  farmers  who  had  settled 
inland  and  who  had  to  haul  their  farm  products  forty 
or  fifty  miles  to  market  felt  that  they  must  try  to 
improve  the  roads.  Some  of  the  muddy  roads  were 
made  usable  by  laying  logs  side  by  side  across  them. 
These  log  roads  were  called  corduroy  roads.  The  next 
improvement  was  made  by  using  planks.  In  time 
gravel  and  pike  roads  were  built. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  first  settlers  went  to 
Kentucky,  a  good  road  was  built  from  near  the  eastern 
coast  almost  to  the  Mississippi  River.  This  road  was 
called  the  Cumberland  or  National  Road. 

The  National  Road  made  it  easier  for  the  people  to 
travel  overland.  Travelers  went  from  east  to  west 
and  from  west  back  east  along  the  great  highway. 

Canvas-covered  wagons  carried  tons  of  freight  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  over  the  National  Road. 
These  wagons  had  large,  wide-tired  wheels.  Passenger 
coaches  made  regular  trips  between  cities  along  the 
road.  These  coaches  were  driven  at  a  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  This  was  very  fast  traveling  for  those 
days. 

The  coaches  and  wagons  had  to  pay  toll  for  using 
the  road.  A  pike  road ,  or  turnpike  road,  was  a  toll 
road.  A  toll  is  a  tax.  Toll  was  also  charged  for  driv¬ 
ing  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs  along  the  road.  It  cost 
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more  to  d,rive  a  cow  along  the  road  than  it  did  to 
drive  a  hog  or  a  sheep. 

As  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  became 
more  thickly  settled,  some  people  wished  to  move  on 


Camping  on  the  Plains 


farther  west  across  the  great  plains.  The  travel  west¬ 
ward  was  very  great  during  the  years  after  gold  was 
discovered  in  California.  Thousands  of  people  rushed 
to  California  and  to  Oregon. 

The  pioneers  used  two  great  trails  in  going  to  this 
Far  West.  One  trail  was  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  The 
other  trail  was  called  the  Oregon  Trail.  The  Santa 
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Fe  Trail  passed  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
western  country  to  California.  The  Oregon  Trail 
passed  through  the  central  part  of  the  western  coun¬ 
try  to  Oregon. 

There  were  Indians  living  along  the  two  great  western 
roads.  One  cannot  blame  these  Indians  for  not  being 
very  friendly  to  the  white  settlers  who  had  already 
driven  them  from  the  eastern  lands.  The  Indians 
often  fought  the  travelers.  Pioneers  going  west  usu¬ 
ally  traveled  in  groups  so  they  could  better  protect 
themselves  against  the  Indians  if  they  were  attacked. 

The  travelers  camped  at  night  in  much  the  same 
way  that  automobile  travelers  camp  in  tourist  camps 
to-day.  The  pioneers  were  very  friendly  toward  one 
another.  There  was  much  story-telling,  singing,  and 
dancing  around  the  camp  fires  after  supper. 

The  First  American  Railroad 

The  first  railroad  was  started  in  America  about 
three  years  after  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished.  This 
railroad  ran  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Ohio  River.  It  took  twenty  years  to  get  this  railroad 
in  working  order  between  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  and 
Wheeling  in  West  Virginia. 

This  early  railroad  was,  of  course,  poorly  built. 
The  first  railway  coaches  were  drawn  by  horses. 

It  was  not  very  many  years  before  the  steam  loco- 
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motive  took  the  place  of  horses  in  drawing  railway 
cars. 

Railroads  were  built  very  rapidly  after  the  steam 
locomotive  came  into  use.  The  West  soon  had  many 
railroads.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  railroad 
was  built  in  America,  trains  were  running  from  Chicago 
to  New  York. 

The  railroads  played  a  big  part  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Far  West.  In  time,  the  railroad  took  the  place 
of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  Trails. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  needed  for  the 
colonists  to  settle  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Remember  that  this  is  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  miles. 

The  pioneers  settled  the  land  from  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  distance  is  about  three  thousand 
miles. 

The  Pioneer  Mails 

The  pioneer  mails  were  carried  by  boat,  stage,  or 
riders.  The  early  mail  service  was  poor.  No  one  ever 
knew  when  to  look  for  the  mail.  It  cost  much  more 
to  send  mail  then  than  it  costs  to-day. 

Of  course,  you  have  heard  stories  of  the  Pony 
Express.  The  pony  express  carried  the  mail  from 
Missouri  to  California.  The  distance  was  about  two 
thousand  miles. 
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The  route  traveled  was  divided  into  relays  of  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  two  hundred  miles  each. 
The  riders  had  a  fresh  horse  every  twenty-five  miles. 
How  many  riders  and  horses  do  you  think  belonged 


Courtesy  First  National  Bank ,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

The  Pony  Express  Rider 


to  the  Pony  Express?  At  how  many  places  do  you 
think  they  had  to  stop  and  leave  the  mail  sacks? 
There  were  probably  five  hundred  horses  and  nearly 
one  hundred  riders.  There  were  about  two  hundred 
stations  along  the  roads  of  the  mail  routes. 

Each  rider  carried  no  more  than  ten  pounds  of  mail. 
The  postage  cost  five  dollars  for  each  half  ounce. 
You  can  understand  why  letters  were  written  upon 
the  thinnest  of  paper  in  those  days.  You  can  under- 
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stand,  too,  why  only  the  most  important  mail  was  sent 
by  the  Pony  Express. 

Ask  your  older  friends,  your  mother,  or  your  teacher 
to  tell  you  about  the  greatest  Pony  Express  rider. 
His  name  was  William  F.  Cody.  He  was  known  all 
over  the  world  as  “Buffalo  Bill.” 

Railroads  soon  took  the  place  of  the  Pony  Express 
in  carrying  the  mails. 

Test  Yourself 

This  is  a  true-false  test.  Copy  the  twelve  sentences. 
If  a  sentence  tells  the  truth,  place  the  letter  T  after 
it.  If  the  sentence  is  false,  place  the  letter  F  after  it. 
Give  yourself  two  points  for  each  sentence  you  mark 
correctly.  Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 

1.  In  the  early  pioneer  days  flat-boats  were  used 
to  ship  goods  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

2.  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  did  not  profit  from 
the  river  trade. 

3.  The  journey  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  by 
flat-boat  took  about  four  days. 

4.  Trading  boats  carried  flour,  glass,  iron,  and 
earthenware. 

5.  In  1807  Robert  Fulton  invented  the  first  steam¬ 
boat. 

6.  The  Erie  Canal  connected  the  Hudson  River  and 
Lake  Erie. 

7.  The  Erie  Canal  is  about  1500  miles  long. 
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8.  Steamboats  and  canals  reduced  the  cost  of  mov¬ 
ing  goods. 

9.  The  Cumberland  Road  extended  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  nearly  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

10.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  railroad  was 
built  in  America,  trains  were  running  from  Chicago 
to  New  York. 

11.  It  cost  less  to  send  a  letter  by  the  Pony  Express 
than  it  costs  to-day. 

12.  The  greatest  Pony  Express  rider  was  known 
as  “Buffalo  Bill.” 

Art  Expression 

Talk  with  your  teacher  about  making  a  frieze  to 
decorate  one  side  of  your  classroom.  This  frieze 
should  show  the  various  devices  which  have  been  used 
to  carry  goods,  such  as  a  forked  stick,  a  burden  strap, 
a  basket,  a  water  jug,  a  shoulder  yoke,  a  knapsack,  a 
cart,  a  keel  boat,  a  steamboat,  a  train,  an  automobilef 
and  an  airplane. 

VIII.  HOW  THE  PIONEERS  WERE  GOVERNED 

The  leaders  of  the  pioneers  were  persons  who  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  honest,  brave,  and  strong. 

The  free  and  equal  life  of  the  frontier  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  ideas  which  the  pioneers  had  about 
government.  These  people  had  protected  themselves 
from  men  and  beasts  by  their  own  strong  arms.  They 
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felt  little  need  to  call  upon  the  government  for  help. 

The  pioneers  believed  in  fair  play.  They  knew 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  Their  idea  of 
government  was  justice  for  all. 

If  a  person  was  accused  of  doing  wrong  on  the 
frontier,  a  group  of  men  tried  him.  These  men  tried 
to  find  out  whether  the  person  had  done  wrong.  If 
it  were  shown  that  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the 
court  fixed  the  punishment.  The  sentence  was  quickly 
carried  out. 

Pioneer  communities  had  only  a  few  officers.  The 
officers  were  sheriffs,  keepers  of .  land  records,  and 
treasurers.  The  pioneers  believed  that  there  should 
often  be  a  change  of  officers.  For  this  reason  the 
office  was  passed  around  in  order  that  every  man  in 
the  community  could  have  a  chance  to  earn  the  salary 
paid  by  the  office. 

The  pioneers  knew  each  other  very  well.  They 
needed  the  help  of  their  neighbors.  They  never 
wanted  their  neighbors  to  think  badly  of  them.  The 
pioneer  who  was  lazy  could  not  get  help  when  his 
crops  needed  working.  The  man  who  cheated  found 
that  other  men  would  no  longer  trade  with  him.  The 
people  on  the  frontier  hated  the  man  who  was  lazy, 
a  cheat,  or  a  liar. 

Punishment  was  very  harsh.  A  usual  punishment 
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was  whipping.  People  were  hanged  for  murder  and 
for  horse  stealing. 

Sometimes  a  settlement  appointed  men  to  hear  dis¬ 
putes  and  to  decide  how  to  settle  the  disputes.  The 
men  appointed  were  always  those  known  to  be  honest 
and  fair.  Daniel  Boone  was  elected  to  this  office 
when  he  lived  in  Missouri.  Boone  knew  little  about 
law,  but  he  gave  justice  as  he  saw  it. 

The  frontier  people  liked  the  man  who  was  honest, 
brave,  kind,  generous,  and  a  hard  worker. 

There  is  no  longer  a  frontier  in  our  country.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  is  the  home  of  many,  many  people. 
Millions  of  people  have  their  homes  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  are  great  cities  throughout  the  West.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  fine  highways  join  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Great  industries  give  work  to  thousands  of  people. 
Farms  grow  nearly  everything  we  need  for  food.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  better  farm  land  in  the  world. 
Churches  and  schools  may  be  found  everywhere  in 
this  western  land. 

We  have  followed  the  pioneer  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Oceans.  We  have  read  how  he  explored 
the  rivers,  mountains,  and  plains.  We  know  how 
he  won  over  the  wilderness  and  how  he  laid  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  one  of  the  greatest  countries  on  earth. 
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Did  you  ever  think  what  the  pioneer  did  for  you? 
You  could  not  have  all  the  good  things  which  you 
enjoy  if  some  one  had  not  done  a  great  deal  of  work. 
Those  early  pioneers  worked  hard  and  did  without 
the  things  that  you  think  you  must  have  every  day. 

The  brave,  true  lives  of  the  hardy  pioneers  made 
our  country  possible.  The  best  way  for  you  to  serve 
your  country  is  to  live  so  that  other  people  will  be 
happier  because  of  your  life. 

Test  Yourself 

Write  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Ask  your 
teacher  to  read  your  paper  and  to  give  you  a  score. 
The  score  will  be  40  (good),  30  (fair),  or  20  (poor). 

1.  Why  did  the  people  of  the  frontier  manage  their 
affairs  without  much  help  from  the  government? 

2.  How  did  the  fact  that  the  pioneers  believed  in 
fair  play  help  them  in  keeping  order? 

3.  How  did  the  pioneers  deal  with  a  lazy  or  an 
untruthful  person? 

4.  What  do  the  people  now  living  in  our  country 
owe  to  the  pioneers? 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  in  which  you  can  serve 
your  country? 

Write  your  score  on  your  paper. 
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